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SLAVERY IN THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE OF 1831—2. 
PART [II.—EMANCIPATION WITHOUT DEPORTATION. 


We candidly confess that we look upon this last mentioned 
scheme as much more practicable and likely to be forced upon 
us than the former. We considerit at the same time so fraught 
with danger and mischief both to the whites and blacks—so 
utterly subversive of the welfare of the slaveholding country, 
in both an economical and moral point of view, that we can- 
not, upon any principle of right or expediency, give it our 
sanction. Almost all the speakers in the Virginia legislature 
seemed to think there ought to be no emancipation without 
deportation. Mr. Clay, too, in his celebrated colonization 
speech of 1830, says: ‘‘ Ifthe question were submitted whether 
there should be immediate or gradual emancipation of all the 
slaves in the United States, without their removal or coloni- 
zation, painful as it is to express the opinion, J have no doubt 
that it would be unwise to emancipate them. 1 believe that the 
aggregate of evils which would be engendered in society, upon 
the supposition of general emancipation, and of the liberated 
slaves remaining principally among us, would be greater than 
all the evils of slavery, great as they unquestionably are.’’ 
. Even the northern philanthropists themselves admit, gene- 
. rally, that there should be no emancipation without removal. 
Perhaps, then, under these circumstances, we might have 
been justified in closing our review with a consideration of 
the colonization scheme; but as we are anxious to survey this 
subject fully in all its aspects, and to demonstrate upon every 
ground the complete justification of the whole southern coun- 
try?in a further continuance of that system of slavery which 
has been originated by no fault of theirs, and continued and 
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increased contrary to their most earnest desires and petitions, 
we have determined briefly to examine this scheme likewise. 
As we believe the scheme of deportation ufterly impracticable, 
we have come to the conclusion that, in the present great 
question, the real and the decisive line of conduct is either 
abolition without removal, or a steady perseverance in the sys- 
tem now established. ‘‘Paltry and timid minds,’’ says the 
present Lord Chancellor of England on this very subject, 
*¢ shudder at the thought of mere inactivity, as cowardly troops 
tremble at the idea of calmly waiting for the enemy’s approach. 
Both the one and the other hasten their fate by relentless and 
foolish movements.’’ 

The great ground upon which we shall rest our argument 
on this subject is, that the slaves, in both an economical and 
moral point of wiew, are entirely unfit for a state of freedom 
among the whites ; and we shall produce such proofs and illus- 
trations of our position as seem to us perfectly conclusive. 
That condition of our species from which the most important 
consequences flow, says Mr. Mill, the utilitarian, is the neces- 
sity of labor for the supply of the fund of our necessaries and 
conveniences. It is this which influences, perhaps, more 
than any other, even our moral and religious eharacter, and 
determines, more than every thing else besides, the social and 
political state of man. It must enter into the calculations of 
not only the political economist, but even of the metaphysi- 
cian, the moralist, the theologian, and politician. 

We shall therefore proceed at once to inquire what effect 
would be produced upon the slaves of the south, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, by emancipation with permission to re- 
main—whether the voluntery labor of the freedman would be 
as great as the involuntary labor of the slave? Fortunately 
for us this question has been so frequently and fairly subjected 
to the test of experience, that we are no longer left to vain 
and fruitless conjecture. Much was said in the legislature of 
Virginia about superiority of free labor over slave, and per- 
haps, under certain circumstances, this might be true; but in 
the present instance the question is between the relative 
amounts of labor which may be obtained from slaves before and 
after their emancipation. Let us then first commence with 
our country, where it is well known to everybody that slave 
labor is vastly more efficient and productive than the labor of 
free blacks. Taken as a whole class, the latter must be con- 
sidered the most worthless and indolent of the citizens of the 
United States. It is well known that throughout the whole 
extent of our Union they arelooked upon as the very drones 
and pests of society. Nor does this character arise from the 
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disabilities and disfranchisement by which the law attempts 
to guard againstthem. In the non-slaveholding States, where 
they have been more elevated by law, this kind of population 
is in a worse condition and much more troublesome to society 
than in the slaveholding, and especially in the planting States. 
Ohio, some years ago, formed a sort of land of promise for 
this deluded class, to which many repaired from the slave- 
holding States; and what has been the consequence? They 
have been most harshly expelled from that State and forced to 
take refuge in a foreignland. Look through all the northern 
States, and mark the class upon whom the eye of the police is 
most steadily and constantly kept—see with what vigilance 
and care they are hunted down from place to place—and you 
cannot fail to see that idleness and improvidence are at the 
root of all their misfortunes. Not only does*the experience of 
our own country illustrate this great fact, but others furnish 
abundant testimony. 

‘‘The free negroes,’ says Brougham, ‘‘in the West Indies, 
are, with a very few exceptions, chiefly in the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements, equally averse to all sorts of labor 
which do not contribute to the supply of their immediate and 
most urgent wants. Improvident and careless of the future, 
they are not actuated by that principle which inclines more 
civilized men to equalize their exertions at all times, and to 
work after the necessaries of the day have been procured, in 
order to make up for the possible deficiencies of the morrow; 
nor has their intercourse with the whites taught them to 
consider any gratification as worth obtaining which cannot be 
procured by slight exertion of desultory and capricious indus- 
try.’’* In the report of the committee of the privy council 
in Great Britain, in 1788, the most ample proof of this asser- 
tion is brought forward. In Jamaica and Barbadoes, it was 
stated, that free negroes were never known to work for hire, 
and they have all the vices of the slaves. Mr. Braithwait, 
the agent for Barbadoes, affirmed, that if the slaves in that 
island were offered their freedom on condition of working for 
themselves, not one-tenth of them would accept it. In all 
the other colonies the statements agree most accurately with 
those collected by the committee of the privy council. ‘M. 
Malouet, who bore a special commission from the present 
government to examine the character and habits of the Ma- 
roons in Dutch Guiana, and to determine whether or not they 
were adapted to become hired laborers, informs us that they 
will only work one day in the week, which they find abun- 
dantly sufficient in the fertile soil and genial climate of the 





* Brougham’s Colonial Policy, Book iv., see. 1. 
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New World, to supply all the wants that they have yet learnt 
to feel. The rest of their time is spent in absolute indolence 
and sloth. ‘Ze repos,’ says he ‘et I oisiveté sont devenus dans 
leur etat social leur unique passion.’ He gives the very same 
description of the free negroes in the French colonies, although 
many of them possess lands and slaves. The spectacle, he 
tells us, was never yet exhibited of a free negro supporting 
his family by the culture of his little property. All other 
authors agree in giving the same description of free negroes 
in the British, French, and Dutch colonies, by whatever 
denomination they may be distinguished, whether Maroons, 
Caraibes, free blacks, or fugitive slaves. The Abbé Raynal, 
with all his ridiculous fondness for savages, cannot, in the 
present instance, so far twist the facts according to his fancies 
and feelings, as to give a favorable portrait of this degraded 
race.’’* 

From these facts it would require no great sagacity to come 
to the conclusion, that slave cannot be converted into free 
labor without imminent danger to the prosperity and wealth 
of the country where the change takes place—and in this 
particular it matters not what may be the color of the slave. 
In the commencement of the reign of Charles V, the repre- 
sentations of Las Casas determined Cardinal Ximenes, the 
prime minister of Charles, to make an experiment of the 
conversion of slave labor into free; and for this purpose pious 
commissioners were sent out, attended by Las Casas himself, 
for the purpose of liberating the Indian slaves in the New 
World. Now mark the result—these commissioners, chosen 
from the cloister, and big with real philanthropy, repaired to 
the western world intent upon the great work of emancipa- 
tion. ‘Their ears,’’ says Robertson, ‘“‘ were open to informa- 
tion from every quarter—they compared the different accounts 
which they received—and after a mature consideration of the 
whole, they were fully satisfied that the state of the colony 
rendered it impossible to adopt the plan proposed by Las Casas, 
and recommended by the cardinal. They plainly perceived 
that no allurement was so powerful as to surmount the 
natural aversion of the Indians to any laborious effort, and 
that nothing but the authority of a master could compel them 
to work; and if they were not kept constantly under the eye 
and discipline of a superior, so great were their natural list- 
lessness and indifference, that they would neither attend to 
religious instruction, nor observe those rights of Christianity 
which they had been@lready taught. Upon all these accounts 
the superintendents found it necessary to tolerate repartimien- 
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tos, and to suffer the Indians to remain under subjection to 
their Spanish masters.’’** In the latter part of his reign, 
Charles, with most imprudent and fatal decision, proclaimed 
the immediate and universal emancipation of all the Indians 
—and precisely what any man of reflection might have 
anticipated resulted. Their industry and freedom were found 
entirely incompatible. The alarm was instantly spread over 
the whole Spanish colonies. Peru, for a time lost to the 
monarchy, was only restored by the repeal of the obnoxious 
law; and in New Spain quiet was only preserved by a com- 
bination of the governor and subjects to suspend its execution. 
During the mad career of the French revolution, the slaves 
in the French colonies were for a time liberated, and even in 
Cayenne, where the experiment succeeded best in consequence 
of the paucity of slaves, it completely demonstrated the supe- 
riority of slave over free black labor; and generally the re- 
establishment of slavery was attended with the most happy 
consequences, and even courted by the negroes themselves, 
who became tired of their short lived liberty. Of the great 
experiment which has been recently made in Colombia and 
Guatemala we shall presently speak. We believe it has 
completely proved the same established fact—the great supe- 
riority of slave over free negro labor. 

Mr. Clarkson, in his pamphlet on slavery, has alluded in 
terms of high commendation to an experiment made in Bar- 
badoes, on Mr. Steele’s plantation, which he contends has 
proved the safety and facility of the transition from slave to 
free labor. It seems Mr. Steele parcelled out his land to his 
negroes, and paid them-wages for their labor. Now, we in- 
vite particularly the attention of our readers to the following 
extracts from the letter of Mr. Sealy, a neighbor of Mr. Steele, 
which will not only serve to establish our ‘position, but afford 
an illustration of the melancholy fact, that the best of men 
cannot be relied on when under the influence of prejudice and 
passion. ‘‘It so happened,’’ says Mr. Sealy, ‘‘that I resided 
on the nearest adjoining estate to Mr. Steele, and superin- 
tended the management of it myself for many years; I had, 
therefore, a better opportunity of forming an opinion than 
Mr. Clarkson can have—he has read Mr. Steele’s account—TJ 
witnessed the operations and effects of his plans. He possessed 
one of the largest and most seasonable plantations, in a de- 
lightful part of the island; with all these advantages his 
estate was never in as good order as those in the same neigh- 
borhood, and the crops were neither adequate to the size and 
resources of the estate, nor in proportion to those of other 


” Robertson’s s , Amenca, vol. i., p. 123. 
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estates in the same part of the island. Finally, after an ex- 
periment of thirty years, under Mr. Steele and his executor, 
Mr. T. Bell, Mr. Steele’s debts remained unpaid, and the 
plantation was sold by a decree of the court of chancery. 
After the debts and costs of suit were paid very little re- 
mained out of £45,000 to go to the residuary legatees. 

“Tt was very well known that the negroes rejoiced when 
the change took place, and thanked their God that they were 
relieved from the copyhold system. Such was the final result 
and success that attended this system, which has been so 
much eulogized by Mr. Clarkson. After the estate was sold 
and the system changed, 1 had equally an opportunity of 
observing the management, and certainly the manifest im- 
provement was strong evidence in favor of the change. Fields 
which had been covered with bushes for a series of years were 
brought into cultivation, and the number of pounds of sugar 
was in some years more than doubled under the new manage- 
ment; the provision crops also were abundant; consequently 
the negroes and stock were amply previded for.’’ Again: 
the attorney general of Barbadoes corroborates the statements 
of Mr. Sealy in the most positive terms. He says: ‘‘I was 
surprised to see it asserted lately in print, that his (Mr. 
Steele’s) plantation succeeded well under that management. 
I know it to be false. It failed considerably; and had he 
lived a few years longer he would have died not worth a 
farthing. Upon his death they reverted to the old system, to 
which the slaves readily and willingly returned; the planta- 
tion now succeeds, and the slaves are contented and happy, 
and think themselves much better off than under the cony- 
hold system, for their wages would not afford them many 
comforts which they have now.’’ (Upon this subject see No. 
LX. London Quarterly; art., West India Colonies.) But a 
short time since, a highly respectable and one of the most 
intelligent farmers of Virginia, informed us that he had 
actually tried, upon a much smaller scale, a similar experi- 
ment, and that it entirely failed; the negroes, devoid of 
judgment and good management, became lazy and improvi- 
dent, and every time one was so unfortunate as to fall sick, it 
immediately became necessary to support him. The whole 

lan soon disgusted the master, and proved that the free 
foes system would not answer for the best of our negroes; 
for those he tried were his best. Now these experiments were 
the most conclusive, because the master reserved the right of 
reimposing slavery upon them in case the experiment should 
not meet his approbation; every stimulus was thus offered, in 
case their freedom were really desirable, to work hard, but 
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their natural indolence and carelessness triumphed over love 
of liberty, and demonstrated the fact that free labor made out 
of slave is the worst in the world. 

So far we have adduced instances from among mixed popu- 
lations alone. Some have imagined that the indolence of the 
liberated black in these cases has arisen entirely from the 
presence of the whites, acknowledged to be the superior race 
both by law and custom; that, consequently, if the blacks 
could be freed from the degrading influence exerted by the 
mere pressure of the whites they would quickly manifest more 
desire to accumulate and acquire ail the industrious habits of 
the English operative or New England laborer. i 
this is foreign to our immediate object, which is to prove the 
inefficacy of free black labor in our country, where, of course, 
whites must always be present, we will nevertheless examine 
this opinion, because it has been urged in favor of that grand 
scheme of colonization recommended by some of the orators in 
the Virginia legislature. Our opinion is that the presence of 
the whites ought rather to be an incentive and encouragement 
to labor. Habits of industry are more easily acquired when 
all are busy and active around us. A man feels a spirit of 
industry and activity stir within him from moving amongst 
such societies as those of Marseilles, Liverpool and New York, 
where the din of business and bustle assails his ears at every 
turn, whereas he soon becomes indolent and listless at Bath 
or Saratoga. Why, then, are our colored free men so gen- 
erally indolent and worthless among the industrious and en- 
terprising citizens of even our northern and New England 
States? It is because there is an inherent and intrinsic cause 
at work which will produce its effect under all circumstances. 
In the free black, the principle of idleness and dissipation 
triumphs over that of accumulation and the desire to better 
our condition; the animal part of the man gains the victory 
over the moral; and he consequently prefers sinking down into 
the listless inglorious repose of the brute creation to rising to 
that energetic activity which can only be generated amid the 
multiplied, refined and artificial wants of civilized society. 
The very conception which nine slaves in ten have of liberty 
is that of idleness and sloth with the enjoyment of plenty; 
and we are not to wonder that they should hasten to practise 
upon their theory so soon as liberated. But the experiment 
has been sufficiently tried to prove most conclusively that the 
free black will work nowhere except by compulsion. 

St. Domingo is often spoken of by philanthropists and 
schemers; the trial has there been made upon a scale suffi- 
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ciently grand to test our opinions, and we are perfectly willing 
to abide the result of the experiment. 

The main purpose of the mission of Consul General M’ Ken- 
zie to Hayti, by the British government, was to clear up this 
very question. We have made every exertion to procure the 
very valuable notes of that gentleman on Hayti, but have 
failed: we are therefore obliged to rely upon the eighty-ninth 
number of the London Quarterly, in one article of which 
mention is made of the result of M’Kenzie’s observations. 
‘By all candid persons,’’ says the Review, ‘‘the deliberate 
opinion which that able man has formed from careful obser- 
vation, and the whole tenor of the evidence he has furnished, 
will be thought conclusive. Such invincible repugnance do 
the free negroes of that island feel to labor, that the system 
of the code rural of 1826, about the genuineness of which so 
much doubt was entertained a few years ago, is described as 
falling little short of the compulsion to which the slaves had 
been subjected previous to their emancipation. ‘The conse- 
quences of delinquency,’ he says, ‘are heavy fine and im- 
prisonment, and the provisions of the law are as despotic as 
can well be conceived.’ He afterwards subjoins: ‘Such have 
been the various modes for inducing or compelling labor for 
nearly forty years. It is next necessary to ascertain, as far as 
it is practicable, the degree of success which has attended 
each; and the only mode with which I am acquainted is to 
give the returns of the exported agricultural produce during 
the same period, marking, where it can be done, any acciden- 
tal circumstance that may have had an influence.’ . He then 
quotes the returns at length, and observes: ‘There is one de- 
cided inference from the whole of these six returns, namely, 
the positive decrease of corn cultivation in all its branches 
the diminution of other branches of industry, though not 
equally well marked, is no less certain, than that articles of 
spontaneous growth maintain, if not exceed, their former 
amount.’ We may further add, that even the light labor 
required for trimming the plantation coffee trees has been so 
much neglected, that the export of coffee in 1830 falls short 
of that of 1829 by no less than 10,000,000 pounds.’’—(See 
London Quarterly Review, No. 89, Art. West India Question.) 

We subjoin here, to exhibit the facts asserted by Mr. 
M’ Kenzie in a more striking manner, a tabular view of some 
of the principal exports from St. Domingo, during her sub- 
jection to France, and during the best years of the reigns 
of Toussaint, Dessalines, and Boyer,* upon the authority of 
James Franklin on the present state of Hayti: 








* It is known that under Boyer there was a union of the island under one government. 
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Produce. French, Toussaint, Dessalines, Boyer, 

1791. 1802. 1804. 1822.* 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Sugar........+-| 163,405,220 53, 400,000 47 ,600, 000 652, 541 
Coffee ..ees.00. 68,151, 180 34,370, 000 31, 000, 000 35, 117,834 
Cotton....+. ee 6, 286, 126 4, 050, 000 3,000, 000 891, 950 





There has been a gradual diminution of the amount of the 
products of Hayti since 1822. In 1825 the whole value of 
exports was about $8,000,000, more thar $1,000,000 less than 
in 1822, and the revenue of the island was not equal to the 
public expenditure. Is not this fair experiment for forty 
years, under more favorable circumstances than any reasona- 
ble man had a right to anticipate, sufficient to convince and 
overwhelm the most sceptical as to the unproductiveness of 
slave labor converted into free labor? 

But the British colony at Sierra Leone is another case in 
point, to establish the same position. Evidence was taken in 
1830 before a committee of the House of Commons. Captain 
Bullen, R. N., stated that at Sierra Leone they gave the blacks 
a portion of land to cultivate, and they cultivate just as much 
as will keep them and not an inch more. Mr. Jackson, one 
of the judges of the mixed commission court, being asked— 
‘‘Taking into consideration the situation of Sierra Leone, and 
the attention paid by government to promote their comfort, 
what progress have they made towards civilization or the 
comforts of civilized life?’’ makes this answer—‘‘I should say 
very inadequate to the efforts which have been made to promote 
their comfort and civilization.’’ Captain Spence, being asked 
a similar question, replies—‘‘I have formed a very indifferent 
opinion as to their. progress in industry. I have not been able 
to observe that they seem inclined to cultivate the country 
further than vegetables and things of that kind. They do not 
seem inclined to cultivate for exportation. Their wants are 
very few, and they are very wild; and their wants are sup- 
plied by the little exertion they make. They have sufficient 
to maintain them in clothing and food, and these are all their 
wants.’ 

Our own colony upon the coast of Africa proves, too, the 
same fact. It has been fed slowly and cautiously with emi- 
grants, and yet Mr. Ashmun’s entreaties to colonization 
friends in the United States to recollect that rice did not grow 
spontaneously in Africa, to send out laboring men of good 
character, &c., but too conclusively show, in spite of the col- 
ored and exaggerated statements of prejudiced friends, the 
great difficulty of making the negroes work in even Liberia; 





* The other years give the returns for the Frenc h part of the island, this for the 
Spanish and French, and ought therefore to be proportionably greater. 
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and we have no doubt that if 6,000 or 60,000 could be colo- 
nized annually in Africa, there would not be a more worth- 
less and indolent race of people upon the face of the globe 
than our African colonies would exhibit. 

We have now, we think, proved our position that slave la- 
bor, in an economical point of view, is far superior to free 
negro labor; and have no doubt that if an immediate eman- 
cipation of the negroes were to take place, the whole southern 
country would be visited with an immediate general famine, 
from which the productive sources of all the other States of 
the Union could not deliver them. 

It is now easy for us to demonstrate the second point in our 
argument—that the slave is not only economically but morally 
unfit for freedom. And first, idleness and consequent want 
are of themselves sufficient to generate a catalogue of vices of 
the most mischievous and destructive character. Look to the 
penal prosecutions of every country, and mark the situation 
of those who fall victims to the laws. And what a frightful 
proportion do we find among the indigent and idle classes of 
society! Idleness generates want—want gives rise to temp- 
tation—and strong temptation makes the villian. The most 
appropriate prayer for frail imperfect man is, ‘‘lead us not 
into temptation.’’ Mr. Archer of Virginia well observed in 
a speech before the Colonization Society, that ‘‘the free blacks 
were destined, by an insurmountable barrier, to the want of 
occupation, thence to the want of food, thence to the distresses 
which ensue that want, thence to the settled deprivation which 
grows out of those distresses, and is nursed at their bosoms; 
and this condition was not casualty but fate. The evidence 
was not speculation in political economy, it was geometrical 
demonstration.’’ 

We are not to wonder that this class of citizens should be 
so depraved and immoral. “An idle population will always 
be worthless; and it is a mistake to think that they are only 
worthless in the southern States, where it is erroneously sup- 
posed the slavery of a portion of their race depresses them 
below their condition in the free States; on the contrary, we 
are disposed rather to think their condition better in the slave 
than the free States. Mr. Everett, in a speech before the 
Colonization Society, during the present year, says, ‘‘ they (the 
free blacks) form in Massachusetts about one seventy-fifth 
part of the population ; one-sixth of the convicts in our prisons 
are of this class.’’ The average number of annual convic- 
tions in the State of Virginia, estimated by the late Governor 
Giles, from the penitentiary reports, up to 1829, is seventy- 
one for the whole population, making one in every sixteen 
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thousand of the white population, one in every twenty-two 
thousand of the slave, and one for every five thousand of the 
free colored people. ‘Thus it will be seen that crimes among 
the free blacks are more than three times as numerous as 
among the whites, and four and a half times more numerous 
than among the slaves. But although the free blacks have 
thus much the largest proportion of crime to answer for, yet 
the proportion is not so great in Virginia as in Massachusetts. 
Although they are relatively to the other classes more nume- 
rous, making the one-thirtieth of the population of the State, 
not one-eighth of the whole number of convicts are from 
among them in Virginia, while in Massachusetts there is one- 
sixth. And we may infer then, they are not so degraded and 
vicious in Virginia, a slaveholding State, as in Massachusetts, 
a non-slaveholding State. But there is one fact to which we 
invite particularly the attention of those philanthropists who 
have the elevation of southern slaves so much at heart—that 
the slaves in Virginia furnish amuch smaller annual proportion 
of convicts than the whites, and among the latter a very large 
proportion of the convicts consist of foreigners or citizens of 
other States. 

There is one disadvantage attendant upon free blacks, in the 
slaveholding States, which is not felt in the non-slaveholding. 
In the former they corrupt the slave, encourage them to steal 
from their masters by purchasing from them, and they are, 
too, a sort of moral conductor by which the slaves can better 
organize and concert plans of mischief among themselves. 

So far we have been speaking of the evils resulting from 
mere idleness ; but there are other circumstances which must 
not be omitted in an enumeration of the obstacles to emanci- 
pation. The blacks have now all the habits and feelings of 
slaves, the whites have those of masters; the prejudices are 
formed, and mere legislation cannot remove them. ‘‘ Give 
me,’’ said a wise man, ‘‘the formation of the habits and 
manners of a people, and I care not who makes the laws.”’ 
Declare the negroes of the south free to-morrow, and vain 
will be your decree until you have prepared them for it; you 
depress, instead of elevating. The law would, in every 
point of view, be one of the most cruel and inhumane which 
could possibly be passed. The law would make them free- 
men, and custom or prejudice, we care not which you call it, 
would degrade them to the condition of slaves; and soon 
should we see, that ‘‘ it is happened unto them, according to 
the true proverb, the dog is turned to his own vomit again, 
and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.”’ 
‘¢ Ne quid nimis’’ should be our maxim; and we must never 
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endeavor to elevate beyond what circumstances will allow. It 
is better that each one should remain in society in the condi- 
tion in which he has been born and trained, and not to mount 
too fast without preparation. Hence, in the southern States 
the condition of the free blacks is better than in the northern ; 
in the latter he is told that he is a freeman and entirely equal 
to the white, and prejudice assigns to him a degraded station ; 
light is furnished him by which to view the interior of the 
fairy palace which is fitted up for him, and custom expels 
him from it, after the law has told him it was his. He con- 
sequently leads a life of endless mortification and disappoint- 
ment. ‘Tantalus like, he has frequently the cup to his lips, 
and imperious custom dashes it untasted from him. In the 
southern States, law and custom more generally coincide ; the 
former makes no profession which the latter does not sanc- 
tion, and consequently the free black has nothing to grieve 
and disappoint him. 

We have already said, in the course of this review, that if 
we were to liberate the slaves, we could not, in fact, alter 
their condition ; they would still be virtually slaves ; talent, 
habit, and wealth, would make the white the master still, 
and the emancipation would only have the tendency to de- 
prive him of those sympathies and kind feelings for the black 
which now characterize him. Liberty has been the heaviest 
curse to the slave, when given too soon; we have already 
spoken of the eagerness and joy with which the negroes of 
Mr. Steele, in Barbadoes, returned to a state of slavery. The 
east of Europe affords hundreds of similar instances. In 
1791, Stanislaus Augustus, preparing a hopeless resistance to 
the threatened attack of Russia, in concert with the States, 
gave to Poland a constitution which established the complete 
personal freedom of the peasantry. The boon has never been 
recalled, and what was the consequence? ‘‘ Finding,’’ says 
Jones, in his volume on Rents, ‘‘ their dependence on their 
proprietors for subsistence remained undiminished, the pea- 
sants showed no very grateful sense of the boon bestowed 
upon them ; they feared they should now be deprived of all 
claim upon the proprietors for assistance, when calamity or 
infirmity overtook them. It is only since they have discov- 
ered the connexion between them and the owners of the estates 
on which they reside is little altered in practice, and that their 
old masters very generally continue, from expediency or hu- 
manity, the occasional aid they formerly lent them, that they 
have become reconciled to their new character of freemen.”’ 
‘*The Polish boors are, therefore, in fact, still slaves,’’ says 
Burnett, in his ‘‘ View of the Present State of Poland,’’ ‘‘ and, 
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relatively to their political existence, absolutely subject to the 
Will of their lord as in all the barbarism of the feudal times.’’ 
‘‘]T was once on a short journey with a nobleman, when we 
stopped to bait at the farm-house of a village. The peasants 
got intelligence of the presence of their lord, and assembled 
in a body of twenty or thirty to prefer a petition to him. I 
was never more struck with the appearance of these poor 
wretches, and the contrast of their condition with that of 
their master ; I stood at a distance, and perceived that he did 
not yield to their supplication. When he dismissed them, I 
had the curiosity to inquire the object of their petition ; and 
he replied, that they had begged for an increased allowance 
of land, on the plea that what they had was insufficient for 
their support. He added, ‘I did not. grant it them because 
their present allotment is the usual quantity, and as it has 
sufficed hitherto, so I know it will in time tocome. Besides,’ 
said he, ‘if I give them more, I well know that it will not 
in reality better their circumstances.” Poland does not fur- 
nish a man of more humanity than the one who rejected this 
apparently reasonable petition ; but it must be allowed that 
he had reasons for what he did. Those degraded and 
wretched beings, instead of hoarding the small surplus of 
their absolute necessaries, are almost universally accustomed 
to expend it in that abominable spirit which they call schnaps. 
It is incredible what quantities of this pernicious liquor are 
drunk by the peasant men and women. The first time I saw 
any of these withered creatures was at Dantzic. I was pre- 
pared, by printed accounts, to expect a sight of singular 
wretchedness ; but I shrunk involuntarily from the sight of 
the reality. Some involuntary exclamation of surprise, mixed 
with compassion, escaped me ; a thoughtless and a feelingless 
person (which are about the same thing) was standing by, 
‘Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘ you will find plenty of such people as 
these in Poland ; and you may strike them and kick them, or 
do what you please with them, and they will never resist you ; 
they dare not.’ Far be it from me to ascribe the feelings of 
this man to the more cultivated and humanized Poles ; but 
such incidental and thoughtless expressions betray but too 
sensibly the general state of feeling which exists in regard to 
these oppressed men.’’ The traveller will now look in vain, 
throughout our slaveholding country, for such misery as is 
here depicted ; and in spite of all the tales told by gossiping 
travellers, he will find no master so relentless as the Polish 
proprietor, and no young man so ‘‘ thoughtless’’ and ‘¢ feel- 
ingless’’ as the young Pole above mentioned. But liberate 
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our slaves, and in a very few years we shall have all these 
horrors and reproaches added unto us. 

In Livonia, likewise, the serfs were prematurely liberated ; 
and mark the consequences. Von Halen, who travelled 
through Livonia in 1819, observes, ‘‘ along the high road 
through Livonia are found, at short distances, filthy public 
houses, called in the country Rhatcharuas, before the doors of 
which are usually seen a multitude of wretched carts and 
sledges belonging to the peasants, who are so addicted to 
brandy and strong liquers* that they spend whole hours in 
those places. Nothing proves so much the state of barbarism 
in which those men are sunk as the manner in which they 
received the decree issued about this time. These savages, 
unwilling to depend upon their own exertions for support, 
made all the resistances in their power to that decree, the 
execution of which was at length entrusted to an armed force.”’ 
The Livonian peasants, therefore, received their new privi- 
leges yet more ungraciously than the Poles, though accom- 
panied with the gift of property and secure means of sub- 
sistence, if they chose to exert themselves. By an edict of 
Maria Theresa, called, by the Hungarians, the urbarium, 
personal slavery and attachment to the soil were abolished, 
and the peasants declared to be ‘‘ homines liberce transmigra- 
tionis ;’’ and yet, says Jones, ‘‘the authority of the owners 
of the soil over the persons and property of their tenantry 
has been very imperfectly abrogated ; the necessities of the 
peasants oblige them frequently to resort to their landlords 
for loans of food ; they become laden with heavy debts, to be 
discharged by-labor.t| The proprietors retain the right of 
employing them at pleasure, paying them, in lieu of sub- 
sistence, about one third of the actual value of their labor ; 
and, lastly, the administration of justice is still in the hands 
of the nobles, and one of the first sights which strikes a 
foreigner, on approaching their mansions, is a sort of low 
framework of posts, to which a serf is tied when it is thought 
proper to administer the discipline of the whip, for offences 
which do not seem grave enough to demand a formal trial.”’ 

Let us for a moment revert to the black republic of Hayti, 
and we shall see that the negroes have gained nothing by 
their bloody revolution. Mr. Franklin, who derives his in- 





* We believe, in case of an emancipation of our blacks, that drunkenness 
would be among them like the destroying angel. 

t Almost all our free negroes will run in debt to the full amount of their 
eredit. ‘‘I never knew a free negro,’’ says an intelligent correspondent in a 
late letter, ‘‘ who would not contract debts, if allowed, to greater amount than 
he could pay ; and those whom I have suffered to reside on my land, although 
good moakenien, have been generally so indolent and improvident as to be in my 
debt at the end of the year for provisions, brandy, &c., when L would allow it." 
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formation from personal inspection, gives the following 
account of the present state of the island: ‘‘ Oppressed with 
the weight of an overwhelming debt, contracted without an 
equivalent, with an empty treasury, and destitute of the 
ways and means for supplying it, the soil almost neglected, 
or at least very partially tilled, without commerce or credit. 
Such is the present state of the republic; and it seems 
almost impossible that, under the system which is now 
pursued, there should be any melioration of its condition, or 
that it can arrive at any very high state of improvement. 
Hence, there appears every reason to apprehend that it will 
recede into irrecoverable insignificance, poverty, and disorder.”’ 
(p. 265.) And the great mass of the Haytiens are virtually 
in a state of as abject slavery as when the island was under 
the French dominion. The government soon found it abso- 
lutely necessary to establish a system of compulsion in all 
respects as bad, and more intolerable, than when slavery 
existed. The Code Henri prescribed the most mortifying 
regulations to be obeyed by the laborers of the island: work 
was to commence at daylight, and to continue uninterruptedly 
till eight o'clock ; one hour was then allowed to the laborer to 
breakfast on the spot; at nine work commenced again and 
continued until twelve, when two hours repose was given to the 
laborer ; at two he commenced again, and worked until night. 
All these regulations were enforced by severe penal enact- 
ments. Even Toussaint L’Ouverture, who is supposed to 
have had the welfare of the negroes as much at heart as any 
other ruler in St. Domingo, in one of his proclamations in 
the ninth year of the French republic, peremptorily directs 
‘‘all free laborers, men and women, now in a state of idle- 
ness, and living in towns, villages, and on other plantations 
than those to which they belong, with the intention to evade 
work, even those of both sexes who had not been employed 
in field labor since the revolution, are required to return 
immediately to their respective plantations.’’ And in article 
seven, he directs that ‘‘the overseers and drivers of every 
plantation shall make it their business to inform the com- 
manding officer of the district in regard to the conduct of the 
laborers under their management, as well as those who shall 
absent themselves from their plantations without a pass, and 
of those who, residing on the plantations, shall refuse to 
work ; they shall be forced to go to the labor of the field, 
and if they prove obstinate, they shall be arrested and 
carried before the military commandant, in order to suffer 
the punishment above prescribed, according to the exigence 
of the case, the punishment being fine and imprisonment.”’ 
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And here is the boasted freedom of the negroes of St. 
Domingo; the appalling vocabulary of ‘‘ overseer, ‘*driver,”’ 
** pass,’  &e, , is not even abolished. Slavery to the govern- 
ment and its military officers is substituted for private slavery ; 
the black master has stepped into the shoes of the white; and 
we all know that he is the most cruel of masters, and more 
dreaded by the negro than any of the ten plagues of Egypt. 
We are well convinced, that there is not a single negro in 
the commonwealth of Virginia who would accept such free- 
dom ; and yet the happiest of the human race are constantly 
invited to sigh for such freedom, and to sacrifice all their 
happiness in the vain wish. But it is not necessary further 
to multiply examples; enough has been already said, we 
hope, to convince the most skeptical of the great disadvan- 
tage to the slave himself of freedom when he is not prepared 
for it. It is unfortunate, indeed, that prejudiced and mis- 
guided philanthropists so often assert as facts what, on 
investigation, turns out not only false, but even hostile to 
the very theories which they are attempting to support by 
them. ‘We h ave already given one example of this kind of 
deception, in relation to Mr. Steele. We will now give 
another. 

**In the year 1760, the Chancellor Zamoyski,’’ says Bur- 
nett, ‘‘enfranchised six villages in the Palatinate of Masovia. 
This experiment has been much vaunted by Mr. Coxe, as 
having been attended with all the good effects desired; and 
he asserts that the chancellor had, in consequence, enfran- 
chised the peasants on all his estates. Both of these assertions 
are false. \ inquired particularly of the son of the present 
Count Zamoyski respecting these six villages, and was grieved 
to learn that the experiment had completely failed. The count 
said, that within a few years he had sold the estate; and ad- 
ded, I was glad to get rid of it, from the trouble the peasants 
gave me. These degraded beings, on receiving their freedom, 
were overjoyed at they knew not what, having no distinct 
comprehension of what freedom meant; but merely a rude 
notion that they may now do what they liked.* They ran 
into every species of excess and extravagance which their cir- 
cumstances admitted. Drunkenness, instead of being occa- 
sional, became almost perpetual; riot and disorder usurped 
the place of quietness and industry; the necessary labor sus- 
pended, the lands were worse cultivated than before; the 
small rents required of them they were often unable to pay.”’ 
(Burnett’ s View of Poland, p. 105.) Indeed, it is a calamity 





* Precisely such a notion as that entertained by the slaves of this country and 
that of the West Indies. 
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to mankind, that zealous and overheated philanthropists will 
not suffer the truth to circulate, when believed hostile to their 
visionary schemes. Such examples as the foregoing ought to 
be known and attended to. They would prevent a great deal 
of that impatient silly action which has drawn down such 
incalculable misery, so frequently, upon the human family. 
‘‘There is a time for all things,’’ and nothing in this world 
should be done before its time. An emancipation of our slaves 
would check at once that progress of improvement which is 
now so manifest among them. The whites would either grad- 
ually withdraw, and leave whole districts or settlements in 
their possession, in which case they would sink rapidly in the, 
scale of civilization; or the blacks, by closer intercourse, 
would bring the whites down to their level. In the contact 
between the civilized and uncivilized man, all history and 
experience show that the former will be sure to sink to the 
level of the latter. In these cases it is always easier to descend 
than ascend, and nothing will prevent the facilis descensus 
but slavery. The great evil, however, of these schemes of 
emancipation remains yet to be told. They are admirably 
calculated to excite plots, murders, and insurrections ; whether 
gradual or rapid in their operation, this is the inevitable ten- 
dency. In the former case, you disturb the quiet and content- 
ment of the slave who is left unemancipated, and he becomes 
the midnight murderer to gain that fatal freedom whose bless- 
ings he does not comprehend. In the latter case, want and 
invidious distinction will prompt to revenge. Two totally 
different races, as we have before seen, cannot easily harmo- 
nize together; and although we have no idea that any organ- 
ized plan of insurrection or rebellion can ever secure for the 
black the superiority, even when free,* yet his idleness will 
produce want and worthlessness, and his very worthlessness 
and degradation will stimulate him to deeds of rapine and 
vengeance; he will oftener engage in plots and massacres, 
and thereby draw down on his devoted head the vengeance of 
the provoked whites. But one limited massacre is recorded 
in Virginia history; let her liberate her slaves, and every 
year you would hear of insurrections and plots, and every 
day would perhaps record a murder; the melancholy tale of 
Southampton would not alone blacken the page of our his- 
tory, and make the tender mother shed the tear of horror 
over her babe as she clasped it to her bosom; others of a 
deeper die would thicken upon us; those regions where the 





* Power can never be dislodged from the hands of the intelligent, the wealthy, 
and the courageous, by any plans that can be formed by the poor, the ignorant, 
and the habitually subservient ; history scarcely furnishes such an example. 
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brightness of polished life has dawned and brightened into 
full day, would relapse into darkness, thick and full of hor- 
rors, and in those dark and dismal hours we might well ex- 
claim, in the shuddering language of the poet— 
** Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra 

Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando 

Explicet? 

Urbs antiqua ruit, multos titshiah per annos 

Plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia passim 

Corpora per que domos, et religiosa deorum 

Limina. . ° Crudelis ubique 

Luctus ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago.”’ 

Colombia and Guatemala have tried the dangerous experi- 
tment of emancipation, and we invite the attention of the 
reader to the following dismal picture of the city of Guate- 
mala, drawn by the graphic pencil of Mr. Dunn: ‘‘ With 
lazaroni in rags and filth, a colored population drunken and 
revengeful, her females licentious and her males shameless, 
she ranks as a true child of that accursed city, which still re- 
mains a living monument of the fulfilment of prophesy and 
the forbearance of God, the hole of every foul spirit, the cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird. The pure and simple 
sweets of domestic life, with its thousand tendernesses and its 
gentle affections, are here exchanged for the feverish joys of 
a dissipated hour, and the peaceful home of love is converted 
into a theatre of mutual accusations and recriminations. This 
leads to violent excesses; men carry a large knife in a belt, 
women one fastened in the garter. Not a ‘day passes withoud 
murder; on fast days and on Sundays, the average number 
killed is from four to five. From the number admitted in 
the hospital of St. Juan de Dios, it appears that in the year 
1827 near fifteen hundred were stabbed, of whom from three 
to four hundred died.’’** Thank Heaven no such scenes as 
these have been witnessed in our country. From the day of 
the arrival of the negro slaves upon our coast in the Dutch 
vessel, up to the present hour, a period of more than two 
hundred years, there have not perished in the whole southern 
country, by the hands of slaves, a number of whites equal to 
the average annual stabbings in the city of Guatemala, con- 
taining a population of 30,000 souls!! ‘‘Nor is the freed 
African ,’’ says Dunn, ‘‘one degree raised in the scale—under 
fewer restraints, his vices display themselves more disgustingl 

insolent and proud, indolent and a liar, he imitates only the 

vices of his superiors, and to the catalogue of his former 
crimes adds drunkenness and theft.’* Do not all these appal- 
ling examples but too eloquently tell the consequences of 





* See Dunn’s Sketches of Guatemala, in 1827 and 1828, pp. 95, 96, and 97. 
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emancipation, and bid us well beware how we enter on any 
system which will be almost certain to bring down ruin and 
degradation on both the whites and the blacks? 

But in despite of all the reasoning and illustrations which 
can be urged, the example of the northern States of our con- 
federacy and the west of Europe afford, it is thought by some, 
conclusive evidence of the facility of changing the slave into 
the freeman. As to the former, it is enough to say that pau- 
city of numbers,* uncongenial climate, and the state of agri- 
culture to the north, together with the great demand of slaves 
to the south, alone ac complish the business. In reference to 
the west of Europe, it was the rise of the towns, the springing 
up of a middle class, and a change of agriculture, which 
gradually and silently effected the emancipation of the slaves, 
in a great measure through the operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple itself. Commerce and manufactures arose in the western 
countries, and with them sprang up a middle class of free- 
men in the cities and the country too, which gradually and 
imperceptibly absorbed into its body all the slaves. But for 
this middle class, which acted as the absorbent, the slaves 
could not have been liberated with safety or advantage to 
either party. Now, in our southern country, there is no body 
of this kind to become the absorbent, nor are we likely to have 
such a body, unless we look into the vista of the future, and 
imagine a time when the south shall be to the north what 
England now is to Ireland, and will consequently be overrun 
with northern laborers, underbidding the means of subsistence 
which will be furnished to the negro; then perhaps such a 
laboring class, devoid of all pride and habits of lofty bearing, 
may become a proper recipient or absorbent for emancipated 
slaves. But even then we fear the difference of color. The 
slave of Italy or France could be emancipated or escape to 
the city, and soon all records of his former state would perish, 
and he would gradually sink into the mass of freemen around 
him. But unfortunately the emancipated black carries a mark 
which no time can erase; he forever wears the indelible symbol 
of his inferior condition—the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
nor the leopard his spots. 

In Greece and Rome, and we imagine it was so during the 
feudal ages, the domestic slaves were frequently among the 
most learned, virtuous, and intelligent members of society. 
Terence, Phedrus, Esop, and Epictetus were all slaves. They 
were frequently taught all the arts and sciences, in order that 





*+* There are more free negroes and mulattoes,’’ said Judge Tucker, in 1803, 
“in Virginia alone, than are to be found in the four New England States, and 
Vermont in addition to them.”"—( Tucker’s Blackstone, Vol. 1, Part 2d, p. 66, foot 
note.) 
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they might be more valuable to their masters. ‘‘ Seneca re- 
lates,’’ says Wallace, in his Numbers of Mankind, ‘‘ that 
Calvisius Labinus had many anagnostz slaves, or such as were 
learned and could read to their masters, and that none of 
them were purchased under £807 5s. 10d. According to 
Pliny, Daphnis, the grammarian, cost £5,651 10s. 10d. Ros- 
cius, the actor, would gain yearly £4,036 9s. 2d. A morio, or 
fool, was sold for £161 9s. 2d.’’—( Wallace on the Numbers oj 
Mankind, page 142.) There was no obstacle therefore to the 
emancipation of such men as these, (except as to the fool,) 
either on the score of color, intelligence, habits, or anything 
else—the body of freemen could readily and without difficulty 
or danger absorb them. Not so now, nor ever will it be in 
all time to come, with our blacks. With these remarks we 
shall close our examination of the plans by which it has been 
or may be proposed to get rid of slavery. If our arguments 
are sound, and reasoning conclusive, we have shown they are 
all wild and visionary, calculated to involve the south in ruin 
and degradation; and we now most solemnly call upon the 
statesman and the patriot, the editor and the philanthropist, 
to pause, and consider well before they move in this danger- 
ous and delicate business. But a few hasty and fatal steps 
in advance, and the work may be irretrievable. For Hea- 
ven’s sake then let us pause, and recollect that on this sub- 
ject, so pregnant with the safety, happiness, and prosperity 
of millions, we shall be doomed to realize the fearful motto, 
‘* nulla vestigia retrorsum.’’ 

There are some who, in the plenitude of their folly and 
recklessness, have likened the cause of the blacks to Poland 
and France, and have darkly hinted that the same aspirations 
which the generous heart breathes for the cause of bleeding, 
suffering Poland, and revolutionary France, must be indulged 
for the insurrectionary blacks. And has it come at last to 
this? that the hellish plots and massacres of Dessalines, Ga- 
briel, and Nat Turner, are yet to be compared to the noble 
deeds and devoted patriotism of Lafayette, Kosciusko, and 
Schrynecki? There is an absurdity in this conception which 
so outrages reason and the most common feelings of humanity 
as to render it unworthy of serious patient refutation. But 
we will, nevertheless, for a moment examine it, and we shall 
find, on their own principles, if such reasoners have any prin- 
ciples, that their conception is entirely fallacious. The true 
theory of the right of revolution we conceive to be the follow- 
ing: No men, or set of men, are justifiable in attempting a 
revolution which must certainly fail; or, if successful, must 
produce necessarily a much worse state of things than the pre- 
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existent order. We have not the right to plunge the dagger 
into the monarch’s bosom merely because he is a monarch, 
we must be sure it is the only means of dethroning a tyrant 
and giving peace and happiness to an aggrieved and suffering 
people. Brutus would have had no right to kill Caesar if he 
could have foreseen the consequences. If France and Poland 
had been peopled with a race of serfs and degraded citizens, 
totally unfit for freedom and self-government, and Lafayette 
and Kosciusko could have known it, they would have been 
parricides instead of patriots to have roused such ignorant 
and unhappy wretches to engage in a revolution whose object 
they could not comprehend, and which would inevitably in- 
volve them in all the horrors of relentless carnage and massa- 
cre. No man has ever yet contended that the blacks could 
gain their liberty and an ascendency over the whites by wild 
insurrections ; no one has ever imagined that they could do 
more than bring down, by their rash and barbarous achieve- 
ments, the vengeance of the infuriated whites upon their de- 
voted heads. Where, then, is the analogy to Poland and to 
France, lands of generous achievement, of learning, and of 
high and noble purposes, and with people capable of self-gov- 
ernment? We shall conclude this branch of our subject with 
the following splendid extract from a speech of Mr. Canning, 
which should make the rash legislator more distrustful of his 
specifics. 

“In dealing with a negro we must remember that we are 
dealing with a being possessing the form and strength of a 
man, but the intellect only of a child. To turn him loose in 
the manhood of his physical passions, but in the infancy of 
his uninstructed reason, would be to raise up a creature re- 
rembling the splendid fiction of a recent romance; the hero 
of which constructs a human form with all the physical capa- 
bilities of man, and with the thews and sinews of a giant, but 
being unable to impart to the work of his hands a perception 
of right and wrong, he finds too late that he has only created 
a more than mortal power of doing mischief, and himself re- 
coils from the monster which he has made. What is it we 
have to deal with? Is it an evil of yesterday’s origin? With 
a thing which has grown up in our time, of which we have 
watched the growth, measured the extent, and which we have 
ascertained the means of correcting or controlling? No, we 
have to deal with an evil which is the growth of centuries 
and of tens of centuries; which is almost coeval with the de- 
luge ; which has existed, under different modifications, since 
man was man. Do gentlemen, in their passion for legisla- 
ne, think that, after only thirty years’ discussion, they can 
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now at once manage as they will the most unmanageable, 
perhaps, of all subjects? or do we forget, sir, that in fact not 
more than thirty years have elapsed since we first presumed 
to approach even the outworks of this great question? Do 
we, in the ardor of our nascent reformation, forget that dur- 
ing the ages which this system has existed no preceding gen- 
eration of legislators has ventured to touch it with a reform- 
ing hand, and have we the vanity to flatter ourselves that we 
can annihilate it ata blow? No, sir; no!’’ 


AMERICA; WHY WAS THEIR INTRODUCTION 


PERMITTED? 
No. Ill. 


Their very amusements took either their form and color 
from or were suggested by the peculiarities of their situation. 
In the passion of the ancient Virginian for rearing the blood 
horse and for the sports of the turf, in his fondness for the 
hardy and robust exercise of hunting at such seasons as his 
attention could be spared from the more serious duties of the 
field, some may see only the habits of the English squire- 
archy continued on a new theatre. But who does not per- 
ceive that such tastes are eminently fitted to cherish a mili- 
tary spirit and to prepare for its toils when called into action? 
The English nobles and gentry preserve their hereditary parks 
and stock them with deer at an enormous expense. Here the 
entire forest was a park filled with game which was free to 
all comers. But are we to suppose that the choice of the Vir- 

inian herein was wholly the dictate of circumstances or in- 
erited taste, when so much else that came from the same 
quarter was deliberately discarded? 

Our southrons again—with strongly marked individuality 
of character—have been somewhat noted for their social turn ; 
for a strong feeling of mutual friendship and interchange of 
neighborly offices, such as would become brothers-in-arms. 

| Hence their rather remarkable proclivity to gather in groups 
\for conversation and comparison of views on matters of per- 
sonal or public interest, and the zest with which they partake 
of the indulgence. With them, however, as with soldiers, 
the pleasure to be derived from this source was ever held as 
subordinate to the calls of duty. Their regular avocation, if 
successfully followed up, confined them to particular localities 
with nearly the same rigor as if they had been members of a 
garrison. But this obstacle was turned by other expedients. 
The passing stranger, the junior relative, the friend less 
favored by fortune, were ever welcome to the roof. If in their 
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entertainment the hosts were economical of money, they were 
lavish of money’s worth, and that which money could not buy. 
Forest and river, field, garden, and orchard, furnished the 
means, abundant, if plain, of a hospitality which regarded the 
presence of a guest as a privilege rather than a burden. In 
the intervals of business, also, occasions would offer or be 
sought, as at weddings and merry-makings, when friends and 
neighbors would assemble in yet greater numbers to inter- 
change greetings and neutralize the hardening tendencies of 
the merely secular and solitary life. With them self-love 
and social were thus verily the same. Thus it was that the 
home became not simply a theatre for the development of the 
affections appropriate to friendship and the domestic relations, 
but a school of discipline in the general proprieties of life. In 
the household was displayed the deference due to age, to office, 
to social position, to personal merit of any kind, to the claims 
of the gentler sex. Here was cherished the courtesy which 
proceeds from the heart, and which by habit becomes natural. 
Thus it was that the manners of our people, though unpre- 
tending, became polished without fashion, and acquired that 
openness and sincerity which savored of military life, as well 
as the freedom and ease which flow from self-respect and love 
of order. 

Not many of our people travelled in foreign countries ; we 
employed others to go abroad on our errands. For a long 
season but few of those among us who were competent to the 
task engaged in the business of academic instruction. Not 
that this was undervalued, for those who could afford it en- 
gaged others to impart it to their children. For a time we 
had but few seats of the higher learning, and they were prin- 
cipally resorted to by those who aspired to professional or 
public life. We have not written many books ourselves. We 
paid others to write them for us, or read with due discrimina- 
tion those which were already written. At this day, when 
the number of colleges at the south has been multiplied be- 
yond all precedent, and the number of those who within their 
walls pursue a liberal course of study exceeds in their pro- 
portion those of the white population of the north, this whole 
region is one rather of literary consumption than of produc- 
tion. It is not that we have failed to appreciate these things. 
We have had other and more imperious duties to perform and 
there was not time for all. 

We are not to suppose, then, that the minds of Virginians, 
whom we still offer as a type of the southron, were idle during 
all this time; or that they were mere animated machines; 
ordering and directing brute force in the effort to win a home 
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and subsistence for those around them and wealth for them- 
selves and others far away. These were but means to a higher 
end. They were not permitted to attain even these without 
resistance, ever menaced if not in constant action. ‘To meet 
these, all the virtues implied in conduct, as well as courage, 
must be perpetually nourished. They had not time for much 
reading, indeed, but they read nature and character, and being 
thrown on their own energies and resources they thought and 
acted for themselves. But what they did read or hear was 
fitted to nerve them for the lofty enterprise to which they 
were called, and from which they might not recede. The 
traveller of the olden time who should enter some cottage on 
our frontier of a winter’s eventng and look around on its 
scanty furniture, might discover but few books other than the 
sacred volume or a manual of devotion; but he would find 
the weary hours beguiled by some narrative of Indian wars 
or other tales of adventure in which themselves or their 
fathers had been engaged, or else enlivened by some spirit- 
stirring ballad which, received by tradition from former gene- 
rations, was preserved by faithful memory to incite to fresh 
deeds not unworthy of those it celebrated. At a later day 
would be added to these some life of Washington or Marion, 
or other hero of more local renown. Common sense alone, 
and not the refined philosophy of this day, is required to esti- 
mate the influence of such habits and tastes in the formation 
of a people’s character. 

‘*¢ But,’’ it may be asked, ‘‘ is this all? Are these thesole 
triumphs of southern intellect, and these its only tributes to 
this new and American type of civilization? Ifso, its ambi- 
tion must have been pitched on a low key, its aspirations 
humble indeed.’’ No, it is not all. The higher accomplish- 
ments, the refinements, the charities of life were not pro- 
scribed, only postponed. There never has been a time when 
they were wholly lost sight of. In the great houses of which 
we have spoken they were all exemplified. Here were they 
preserved throughout the age of struggle. Here were dis- 
played the luxuries and elegances which ennobled and adorned 
without unnerving their possessors ; for by them was the point 
of honor, the sense of personal dignity and self-respect 
cherished as the apple of their eye. Here, also, were the 
normal schools from whence issued the instructors of the peo- 
ple in all noble and generous sentiments, as well as their 
guides to that worldly wisdom which some may think more 
useful. 

The convulsions of Europe which drove the English Puri- 
tan, the Scottish Covenanter, and the trading Hollander to 
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the northern provinces, sent to these southern shores the 
plundered cavalier, the younger son of the ‘‘fine old English 
gentleman,’’ the Jacobite, honorable for his steadfast though 
misplaced loyalty, the Huguenot exiled from his beautiful 
France; and to Maryland the British or Irish Catholic, whom 
we must also honor for his sincere though misguided faith. 
It will hardly be pretended that the gentleness of manners 
which flows from culture was wholly wanting in these. 

Thus were our ranks continually reinforced by individuals 
of high principle and refinement from abroad. But many 
sons of our wealthy planters were educated on American soil, 
and liberally, according to the standard of that day. A select 
few enjoyed the benefit of foreign schools or universities and 
of European travel. The more of either class received a 
culture—founded on classical study and general science— 
sufficiently catholic and comprehensive to enable them to ex- 
tend it at will by their own subsequent efforts. Nor were 
these wanting. They had surveyed the whole field of learning 
with curious eye; were not insensible to the pleasures and 
honors of lettered ease; and knew the power of the pen as well 
as of the sword and ploughshare. Yet did they not turn aside 
to repose in academic bowers when duty called them elsewhere. 
We had no separate order of savans, although there was no 
dearth either of genius or of the industry to turn it to account. 
Our educated men, as then became them, possessed themselves 
of the fruits of others’ labor in this kind which had been already 
given to the world. From the ample stores of the past they 
chose such as were suited to their purposes and could be made 
most readily available. Well did they know that much of 
learning—so called—is produced for the entertainment or 
instruction of society in stages dissimilar to their own. Sei- 
ence itself is progressive—systemsand theories less perfect being 
superseded by others more plausible or true. Nor were they 
ignorant that many books perfectly new are compounded from 
the old, and that what was well said at first has been weak- 
ened in the repetition. If they withdrew their gaze from the 
arcana of science, or ignored questions merely curious, as 
matters irrelevant to their purposes, or touched with a sparing 
hand the lighter effusions of the Belles-Lettres, it was that 
they might pay their homage at other shrines. The lessons 
of History and Biography, the strains of Parliamentary Elo- 
quence, the oracles of polity and law, the dictates of practical 
philosophy and mora]s were learnt and deeply pondered. Nor, 
to recreate their wearied spirits, or to call forth and stimulate 
their enthusiasm, did they think it unbefitting to drink at the 
fountains of Poetry and Old Romance, or to hold high con- 
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verse with living and kindred minds on matters of public and 
present interest. We repeat, then, that if they wrote but 
little for the public eye, they read and thought much and 
often addressed the public ear. Nowhere, indeed, from of old 
to this day, has the power of eloquence, whether popular or 
forensic, and as a means of enlightening or influencing the 
= mind, been more highly prized, more diligently cul- 

tivated, or more frequently and successfully called into requi- 
sition. The tongue has thus been more efficient than the pen 
of the readiest writer. 

And here we are constrained to say that there is one insti- 
tution of the south, some of whose tendencies are patent, but 
which has not received its due share of consideration among 
ourselves, although it has been in operation for more than 
two centuries. In 1662 the first county court was held in Vir- 
ginia, Since then, twelve times in e: wh succeeding year, have 
the body of our citizens been called together in their respec- 
tive counties, to transact their business, private, or legal or 
political. Fellow-citizens thus met have availed themselves 
of the occasion to compare their own opinions, as well as to 
hear and canvas the sentiments of such as professed to offer 
anything new or otherwise worthy of their attention. Here 
have the isolating tendencies of agricultural life been inces- 
santly counteracted. Here have republican citizens been 
formed and trained to the difficult art and duty of self-gov- 
ernment. Here has each citizen an opportunity of showing 
himself for what he really is and of taking that position in 
society to which he is justly entitled. Here have the mate- 
rials for public opinion on all questions of pressing moment 
been offered, and here has it most frequently been formed and 
declared and incipient steps taken for carrying it into effect. 
Here, in truth, has society insensibly organized itself, recog- 
nized its leaders, and assigned to each member his appropri- 
ate task in the general business of the community. This in 
fine has been the chosen theatre of that popular and forensic 
eloquence of which we have spoken, and in this region of 
America have its most signal triumphs been won. 

We are not blind to the abuses incidental to this institution, 
nor to its power for evil as well as good. But if the dema- 
gogue has seized the opportunity it afforded to distil his lep- 
rous insinuations into the popular ear, or to rouse and confirm 
vulgar and party prejudice, here also could he be met by the 
intelligent patriot and foiled with his own weapons. And 
who can tell the countless lessons, not only of legal and polit- 
ical wisdom, but of that prudence which regulates the econ- 
omy of families as well as of States, and guides the individual 
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in his social as well as domestic relations, which have here 
been impressed on the popular mind? 

In repelling the charge of voluntary ignorance or of lower- 
ing the standard of intellectual attainment, we have then 
simply to say, that our people made a selection from those 
parts of knowledge required for present purposes and the 
main uses of life, and that their acquirements and energies 
were invested in action, rather than in intruding on public 
attention what had been better said or written by others 
before them. Their leaders received a higher education and 
more varied culture, reared on a broader basis and sustained 
by the study of the chéf-d’ceuwvres of the human mind. Hav- 
ing been thus disciplined and formed on the best models, 
their acquisitions were orally and freely imparted to their 
fellow citizens as their occasions demanded. Elsewhere com- 
plaints have been heard of the abuses of the press and of the 
freedom of speech, of the waste of intellect in idle display or 
unprofitable discussion, of everything being questioned and 
nothing settled; indeed of foundations unsettled which were 
already well laid, and of society being either perpetually 
agitated or repressed only with the strong hand. Here effort 
was generally directed from the first to objects useful and 
practicable—real or supposed. Nor does this imply a stag- 
nant condition of mind. For while few or no idle questions 
were canvassed—whether in religion or politics, morals, liter- 
ature, or science, many ascertained truths were kept in cireu- 
lation and impressed on the memory by constant use. Each 
novelty was likewise brought to a high utilitarian standard 
and welcomed or dismissed according to its supposed tenden- 
cies. The naked question ‘‘will it pay—in dollars and 
cents?’’ has been asked perhaps less frequently than else- 
where. The veritable inquiry has rather been, ‘‘ will it add 
to our material wealth, and thus afford us the means and 
leisure for forming a character and building up institutions 
which will promote our own happiness and that of posterity, 
and thereby command the respect of the world?’’ This is 
the spirit and these the habits which, to the present hour, have 
prevented the spread at the south of numerous popular delu- 
sions which in other regions are constantly arising, and seem 
never to subside until they have stirred up society to its 
depths. 

We are now also better prepared to judge of that other and 
sweeping charge, that the Americans of the southern States, 
besides having made an unwise or unjust choice of the objects 
of life, have been wnpractical in attaining them. The truth 
is that, as a people, they have been eminently and intensely 
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practical. The ‘‘hoc age,’’ which has so often been cited as 
characteristic of the ancient Roman, and, as contrasted with 
the more speculative turn of the Greek, may as well be pre- 
dicated of the men of this region. Their plans once deliber- 
ately formed, nothing has diverted them from the progressive 
execution. Their objects were few and simple, but steadfastly 
pursued and with great success. Much has been done in the 
aggregate if with but little variety. The one grand purpose 
of entering in and possessing the land, that here might be 
built up free States with popular institutions—and thus to 
prove the practicability of what, from untoward circumstances, 
had failed elsewhere, seemed ever before them. This is and 
has been, from the first, the serious business of life with the 
‘southern man. It has been diversified with other and colla- 
teral pursuits ; but to this has all else been made tributary, 
and for this his general acquirements, his daily routine of 
duty, whether at home or abroad, in the house or in the field, 
nay, his very recreations and amusements were fitted to pre- 
pare and strengthen him. 

In justification of this claim we point to the rrrrzen States 
of this Union which lie south of Mason and Dixon’s line; to 
the fair territory they have won from the wilderness, the 
savage, and the alien ; to the commonwealths busy and thriv- 
ing, presenting this anomalous state of society founded on 
this institution so much denounced, and yet whose products 
at this moment form an indispensable element in the com- 
merce and industry of the civilized world. Surely this is 
something—to have been accomplished in so short a time, how- 
ever much remains to be done. The past is safe. Whether 
the future of these States shall be one of increasing freedom 
and light depends on the virtues of their sons and the justice 
of those who have been so long embarked in the same cause. 
Free government has not yet been demonstrated for all peo- 
ples and all lands. The great and joint experiment is in 
course of trial, and we desire to work out our part of the pro- 
blem in peace, unembarrassed by those who should be our 
brethren and defenders against the calumnies and intrigues 
of our common enemies. 

The past, we say, is safe. And, though our progress has 
been ‘‘ by antagonism,’’ we have reason to thank Him who 

presides over the destinies of nations and to take courage for 
the future. A rapid glance along the tract of our history 
would reveal abundant cause for gratitude in the numerous 
and critical junctures at which a power higher than human 
seems to have interposed in our behalf. So numerous, indeed, 
and striking are the instances, that we hope to be excused for 
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dwelling on a few of the more salient with a degree of em- 
phasis. 

During our earlier career as colonies our interests received 
but little regard from the government of the mother country. 
While digging our wealth from the soil, we were left to de- 
fend ourselves as we might, and at our own charges, against 
the savage foe. Dread of British resentment may have de- 
terred the alien enemy, who watched our growth with a 
jealous eye, from hostile demonstrations against those who 
were nominally under British protection. But for this Eng- 
land was repaid a hundred fold. Her legislation was shaped 
so as to draw to herself the chief profit of our labors. Our 
products must be sent in her vessels, to her ports, and to no 
other ; and exchanged for her manufactures, or such only as 
her merchants could supply, with whatever charges burdened. 
Every effort to supply our wants in this kind, either at home 
or directly from other countries, was prohibited or discouraged, 
and the people confined to the one occupation of tilling the 
earth or only such others as were its necessary adjuncts. We 
reclaimed, though in vain, against the tyrannical monopoly, 
but we had the discretion to bide our time. The effects of 
this injustice, for good or ill, are felt to this day. Without 
doubt it has prevented or checked our growth in many diree- 
tions, but it has promoted it in others. The superstructure 
was postponed, but the foundations were laid with greater 
breadth and depth. It gave us a people hardy and active, 
with homogeneous tastes and habits, and the toils of the open 
field, pursued through all seasons, left them neither time nor 
the temptation to be enervated with luxury. And such were 
the men of whom we had need. 

Pestilence had swept away whole tribes of Indians and left 
their lands to be peacefully occupied by the white man. 
Other tribes, inoculated, alas! with his vices when they would 
not imitate his virtues, had also dwindled before his approach; 
and the remaining power of those who were less corrupted 
was broken in many battles, all along our borders, in the 
warfare which was so frequently renewed. 

We have already spoken of the strong fortress of Louisburg, 
on the isle of Cape Breton, which commanded the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence—of the line of forts along its valley—the 
lakes, and adown the Mississippi, which threatened our 
northern and western frontiers. The ultimate object of this 
cordon could not be mistaken. Yet had France a perfect 
right to construct these works on her own territory. And 
this was but the first parallel. Had similar works beer 
erected on the Ohio, (and this part of the plan was commenc- 
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ed,) and at the head of navigation on the other eastern 
affluents of the Mississippi, with military communications 
between them inviting agricultural settlements, she would 
also have been justified by the ordinary laws of nations. She 
could then have negotiated the transfer of so much of the 
Spanish possessions on the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico as would have left the Alleghany as her undisputed 
boundary on the east. This would have given her the entire 
valley of the Mississippi. 

And all this might have been done at one tithe of the expense 
actually incurred in other enterprises of less moment which 
wholly failed. The plan was well and deeply laid, but its 
execution was deferred, and by delay the counsel of Ahithophel 
was brought to nought. France was populous and wealthy, 
with a powerful marine, flourishing commerce and diversified 
manufactures, for which this region would have afforded an 
ever-increasing vent. Hither might her sons have repaired 
when straightened for room at home and built up our empire, 
of greater permanent value to the Gallic race than would all 
western continental Europe, had she been enabled to annex 
its territories to her own. We say that all this might have 
been done had her counsels been guided by the spirit of justice 
and peace. But no! Louis XIV was the idol of his subjects, 
who wished to make him the centre and representative of all 
modern magnificence. No wonder that he should presume 
to say ‘‘I am the State; and the treasures of my people are 
mine, to be disposed of as to me seemeth good.’’ The Rhine 
was the natural boundary of France on the north, and the 
Rhine he must have. But this involved the absorption of 
territory from his neighbors, whose supposed weakness invited 
aggression. He must persecute his best and richest subjects 
out of his realm, because their religion differed from his own. 
He must go crusading in behalf of the exiled Stewarts, how- 
ever irrevocably England was set against the return of des- 
potism and popery. His own domain was one of the finest in 
Europe, and the magnificent valley of the Mississippi called 
him lord; but the Pyrenees intercepted his view and therefore 
must he take the freak of placing his grandson on the Spanish 
throne. These various and insane projects drew off his atten- 
tion from his important interests in this quarter, divided the 
Catholic counsels, and successively raised up a host of enemies 
on every side, whose united strength put him to an ignomin- 
ious defeat. The lustre of his arms was tarnished, the 
resources of his kingdom wasted, his ambition moderated, and 
his pride at length effectually humbled. 

Such, however, was the irrepressible buoyancy and energy 
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of the French character,that a few short years sufficed to re- 
cruit the national strength for the renewal of the combat. 
And it was renewed more than once before the great contest 
was decided. France seemed now determined to redeem the 
time she had lost, and to carry on her well-devised plans for 
securing her American possessions. Much was done, but, as 
the event proved, i¢ was too late. The war of ‘‘ the Austrian 
Succession,’’ in which both herself and England were in- 
volved as parties, produced important events on this side of 
the water. Louisburg was captured by the unassisted arms 
of New England, though it was subsequently restored by 
treaty. But the opinion which had been slowly and silently 
growing was now strengthened into settled conviction that 
Canada must be conquered at the next outbreak, if British 
America would be kept free from European broils. And the 
opportunity soon offered. The veteran gladiators had become 
parties to ‘‘ the Seven Years War,’’ and had crossed their 
swords on the battle-fields of Germany ; but remembering 
that the boundary between their respective possessions in 
America was unsettled, the fight was transferred hither. 
The old policy of the grand monarque, that of spiriting up 
the Indians to harrass our northern frontiers, was renewed 
by his successor with tenfold malignity and effect, until the 
same weapon was vigorously retorted on himself. The strug- 
gle was desperate and doubtful for years. Many battles were 
fought with alternate success, in all of which the colonists 
participated. Strong places were taken and retaken. At 
length, on the plains of Abraham and the heights of Quebec, 
the great question was settled, and Canada lost to France 
forever. 

Had England been wise now, gratitude for this timely aid 
might have bound these colonies to her for generations to 
come. But it was otherwise ordered. In two short years an 
effort was made to tax us without our consent, and in con- 
travention of the clearest principles of British freedom. The 
alarm was immediately taken. But England persisted, in 
spite of remonstrance, in a measure which, as is now known, 
was part of a system for repressing our growth and keeping 
us in subjection. When argument was exhausted, a war for 
independence followed, of course. The capture of Louisburg 
in 1745 had revealed to New England the secret of her 
strength. The defeat of Braddock and the incompetency of 
other leaders in the succeeding war had done much to dispel 
the illusive prestige of superiority of the British arms over 
those of the colonies. But here was the occasion in which 
was to be fully tested the temper of those virtues which had 
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been so long growing and strengthening in our school of stern 
and novel experience. Our cause was manfully defended 
against fearful odds ; but our hands, if not our hearts, wero 
becoming weary in the unequal strife, when France, not for 
love of us, as is now also well known, but in return for the 
many favors she had received from England, came to the 
assistance.of her rebellious colonies, and turned the scale in 
their favor. England submitted to the inevitable with what 
grace she might. Our claims were acknowledged, and the 
tie which had so long bound us to her was sundered forever. 
We had made good our position ; henceforth a distinct career 
of our own lay before us. Whether it should prove one of 
honor or disgrace ; whether we should thereafter sustain our 
proper part in the great contest of principle which still di- 
vided the nations, or ignominiously fail, would depend on 
ourselves and the blessing of heaven. 

The e¢o-operation produced by the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion had carried us triumphantly through the revolutionary 
struggle ; but independence once achieved and the pressure 
from without removed, they proved insufficient to preserve 
and consolidate our Union. During this season of collapse 
both our foreign and international interests suffered much. 
The future was dark and patriots desponded. The sufferings 
of the people in this awkward interval rendered them the 
more willing to try any expedient that promised relief. The 
remedy proposed and adopted after the most anxious de- 
liberation was THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION oF THE Unrrep Sratss, 
which has made us the nation we are. Our old enemies had 
predicted a dissolution into our original elements, and sepa- 
rate weakness and mutual hostility as the consequence. Our 
federative system, which provided a general government to 
attend to foreign affairs and the mutual relations of the 
States, leaving the States to take care of their domestic 
interests, at once gave union and strength to the thirteen 
original parties which had so lately been engaged in a 
common cause. 

Had a titled aristocracy, temporal and spiritual, been 
entrenched in our midst, we may divine from the experience 
of other States the obstacles they would have raised to the 
establishment of.any government founded on equal rights. 
But our antecedents prevented this. There was neither noble 
nor bishop in the land ; and our novel experiment could at 
once be initiated with the assurance of a fair trial. The 
result we know. There was at first enough of this spirit to 
awaken and preserve a corresponding degree of interest and 
vigilance in the thorough republicans, who at length ob- 
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tained undisputed ascendancy. More than one form of 
religion had been established by law, but their connexion 
with the State was easily severed when there was a regular 
organ for expressing and giving effect to the public will. 
The ball of revolution had indeed received its first impulse 
from the upper orders of society—the heads of the great 
houses—but these men as such had now accomplished their 
mission, and in their turn must come under the new system. 
Entails, which had accumulated property in a few hands, 
were abolished. Their estates, in the regular course of descent, 
became subject to partition, and their sons must enter the 
arena with their fellow-citizens, and in the struggle for 
precedence stand or fall by their own merits. This, however, 
has not been done so abruptly as to destroy at once the type 
of character and caste of manners which had so long won 
both influence and respect, but enough of both was preserved 
to secure their continuance, so far as they were in accordance 
with the new institutions. In the enjoyment of equal advan- 
tages and the more general diffusion of knowledge, increasing 
numbers have been raised to this level, and many of either 
class have joined the ‘‘moving army,’’ and by a brilliant 
and useful career in the great west have won new honors to 
their names. 

From the origin of our government there have been two 
modes of interpreting the written Constitution which defines 
its powers. The disciples of either school declared that this 
government should exercise no other powers than such as had 
been granted ; but they differed, honestly we doubt not, as 
to what those were. One class of statesmen, dreading the 
centrifugal force of our peculiar system, its apparent ten- 
dency to dissolution and the consequent evils of separation, 
if not of anarchy, from which we had so recently escaped, 
could see no other means of securing our Union than to 
strengthen the hands of the general government. Such 
government alone, they thought, could guard our interests 
against the machinations and encroachments of foreign states, 
protect the industry of our people, who, under its shield, 
could go on more speedily and fully to develop our resources, 
and so give us respectability in the eyes of foreign nations. 
Another party would construe our great charter more strictly, 
and guard with special vigilance the rights of the States. 
They believed that were the compromises of the Constitution 
adhered to, the general government to refrain from exercising 
doubtful powers, and use those clearly granted only for the 
general good, it would prove an unmixed blessing ; that the 
benefits of the Union would then be too manifest for it to be 
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wantonly sacrificed ; that our people have been so trained in 
habits of respect and obedience to the laws, that they would 
not likely depart from it on light or frivolous pretences, nor 
unless they are felt to be unjust ; that yet it is easy to frame 
those laws so as to be generally oppressive, or to build up 
the town at the expense of the country, or to favor one class 
or section of country to the detriment of another. These 
things they allege have been done. They are, moreover, 
jealous of the progressive tendency of power assumed, and 
dread lest in the effort to build up a splendid central govern- 
ment those of the States should be overshadowed and their 
powers ultimately absorbed. It may be that some of these 
are extreme opinions, and the supposed injustice of certain 
laws may be but the effect of different circumstances, habits, 
and pursuits, or of declining to participate in the advantages 
of a true policy as declared by a majority. Yet has the 
south, by a sort of happy instinct, generally sided with that 

rty which was opposed to an exaggerated centralism in all 
its forms. Whether this was the true policy or not, it was 
certainly a safe one in the beginning. So far as it has ob- 
tained, it has generated a happy emulation among the States 
which has promoted their internal improvement generally, 
and by the increase and dispersion of landed proprietors has 
fostered the agricultural, the great interest of the country, in 
especial. 

At length our example began to react on Europe and the 
old French revolution broke out. Artful and incessant 
appeals were made to our sense of gratitude, and impulsive 
spirits would have embroiled us in that quarrel. How for- 
tunate at such a juncture that we had a pilot at the helm 
who could steer our vessel safely through the storm; who 
could dare to oppose the madness of the people in his Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality, and, by the precedent, establish as a 
maxim of our policy: ‘‘ Peace, Commerce, and Friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none.”’ 

Our system, while embracing in its operation only the 
Atlantic States, had disappointed the fears of its friends and 
the hopes of its enemies. But the tide of emigration now 
set steadily towards the western Territories, which soon 
began to claim as of right a proportional share in the 
government. The mountains, however, were a great barrier 
to intercourse, commercial and political. The current of the 
king of rivers and its affluents was strong and rapid, its 
upward navigation difficult and dangerous, and its mouth in 
the possession of a power which, at any moment, might 
close it against us in a freak of hostility. Again the 
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prophets of evil were at work. ‘‘ Your interests,’ said they, 
‘are not and cannot be made homogeneous. These difficulties 
must breed discontent and occasion your division into two, if 
not three or four, separate and possibly hostile confederacies, 
which cannot but end in the failure of your experiment and 
a return to monarchy as the only safe and legitimate govern- 
ment.’’ It must be owned that the experience of all an- 
tiquity, as well as of modern Europe, seemed to favor the 
opinion that a republic could only succeed over a territory of 
moderate extent. But science at this crisis has come to our 
aid and falsified their vaticinations. Internal improvement, 
with its roads, canals, and at length railroads, has pene- 
trated the passes of our mountains, and the multiplication of 
these facilities of intercourse, together with the crowning 
invention of the electric telegraph, has united the great west 
to the east as it were with bands of iron. Then the applica- 
tion of steam power to navigation has, by overcoming the 
current of the western rivers, hastened the settlement of the 
great valley, afforded an outlet for its products, an inlet for 
its commerce, and thereby indefinitely enhanced its agricul- 
tural and political value. By these various means each 
grand division of our territory is made accessible to the 
others, and the republican principle has been shown by expe- 
rience to be susceptible of indefinite expansion. 

Diplomacy also, by promptly availing herself of what poli- 
ticians cal] ‘‘the chapter of accidents,’’ has secured for us yet 
other and important advantages. Thus Bonaparte on the 
renewal of hostilities with England in 1803 found himself 
weaker than the enemy at sea, and that Louisiana would 
probably fall into her hands if immediate measures were not 
taken to prevent it. To deprive her of this prospective con- 
quest he was constrained, though most reluctantly, to sell 
this vast region to the United States, for what to him in his 
then emergency was a fair equivalent, though not a tithe of 
its intrinsic value. Thus was alienated from the crown of 
France that noble possession which had been the theatre of so 
many efforts and expectations, and thus did it pass into the 
hands of that very people to whose onward march, it was 
once hoped, it should have offered an impassable barrier. 
Nay, in the act of ceding it, Napoleon consoled himself with 
the reflection that he was thereby adding to the naval strength 
of a power which would ultimately divide with England, if 
not entirely deprive her of her ascendency at sea. 

Again: Spain was poor and at issue with her own rebel- 
lious colonies to our south. So, in 1819, she consented to sell 
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Florida to the United States, which at length gave us the en- 
tire coast from St. Croix to the Sabine. 

But Mexico, which had now achieved her independence, 
had much vacant territory in her most northern and largest 
province, and invited settlers from the United States. Large 
grants of land, with other liberal guarantees, were made to 
the adventurers. The pledges given to these adopted citizens 
were forfeited, and their reclamation being disregarded, a re- 
bellion followed which proved successful. The independence 
of Texas was acknowledged in 1837, and in 1845, on her own 
voluntary application, she was annexed to our confederacy. 
But her southern boundary was left undetermined by Mexico, 
who refused to treat with her revolted province. After the 
latter became an integral portion of our Union, this boundary, 
being still unsettled, became the occasion of a second war, in 
which Mexico herself was overrun by our arms, and only 
preserved her separate national existence by yielding the 
boundary we claimed, and surrendering the provinces of New 
Mexico, Utah, and California to the United States. 

Before this, our northern boundary, being ill-defined at 
either extremity, had become the source of much irritation, 
which might have resulted in an appeal to arms. But a war 
so unnatural was averted by friendly negotiation, which 
having adjusted these perplexed questions, can hardly fail to 
compose any minor differences that may hereafter arise. We 
have now a territory lying between the St. Lawrence and the 
Rio Grande and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean ; a fair and ample field on which to expend our ener- 
gies and work out our destinies, and with none on all our 
borders to excite our jealousy or fears. 

And now we ask, are all these perils passed, victories won, 
advantages secured, the work of human valor and prudence 
alone? Shall we exclaim in the presumptuous spirit of the 
Chaldean monarch, ‘‘Is not this great America which we 
have built up, by the might of our power and for the glory of 
our race and name?’’ Shall we not rather ascribe it to the 
God of our Fathers; who inspired their counsels with wisdom, 
who covered their heads in the day of battle, gave them 
strength for their peaceful toils, and upheld their resolution 
throughout their long and arduous task? And may we not 
further believe, that He who has so long watched over us, and 
in hours of darkness has appeared in our behalf, has yet 
other and perhaps greater purposes to be accomplished by our 
means ? 

In this connexion we must not omit to notice other inci- 
dents which have contributed in the highest degree to the 
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material wealth of the nation, and which are particularly re- 
markable when we consider the time of their occurrence. 
Although the cotton plant was raised in Virginia so early as 
1628,* owing to the difficulty of separating the fibre from its 
seed, but little was grown for more than a century, and that 
only for domestic consumption. In 1748, seven bags, valued 
at little more than £20, were exported from Charleston, 8. C. 
In 1770 the quantity shipped from all our ports had increased 
to ten bags. In 1793 Whitney invented the cotton gin. The 
impulse given to the culture of this staple by this invention 
and its many subsequent improvements is beyond all prece- 
dent. From $42,000, the value of that sent to foreign coun- 
tries in 1790, it rapidly rose to $112,000,000 in 1851, and 
this was exclusive of the large amount ‘annually consumed in 
our own country. The various manufactures of which this 
constitutes the material either entire or in part, at this day 
give employment and subsistence to many hundred thousands 
of people in our own country and Europe, but especially in 
New England, Old England, Germany, and France. This 
is so notorious that it has grown into a maxim, that ‘‘ cotton 
is the king of the [commercial] world.’’ Now, when it is 
equally notorious that cotton cannot, under present circum- 
stances, be raised in quantities sufficient for the demands of 
civilization, in any other than a southern latitude, or by any 
other than slave labor, we might be tempted to inquire, 
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whether anything can exceed the perversity or blindness of 4 


those who are seeking to disturb this great and established 
department of industry, and thereby sporting with the in- 
‘beat of millions, themselves included? We will, however, 
suggest that on any other supposition than the order or per- 
mission of a higher Power, it is a little singular that such an 
invention as that of Whitney’s should have been delayed 
until our independence as a nation was established, and our 
jurisdiction extended over the region which yields the chief 
supplies of this product. 

And why, we ask again, did a steamboat never breast the 
current of the Mississippi until its mouth and all the broad 
lands which stretch westward from its right bank had been 
added to our domain? Without doubt gold also has been 
mingled with the sands or stored in the hills of California 
since creation. Yet was it hidden from the eyes of its former 
owners, whose fathers, as we have seen, had so much abused 
a similar boon of yore. Not until this new Ophir had passed 
into the hands of a free and Protestant nation was this treasure 


* Smith’s History of r Virginia, II, 60. 
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laid bare. Thousands have hastened to draw it forth, and 
now it not only helps to sustain the commerce, the marine, 
and the industry of America and of Protestant Europe, but 
it has forced a transit across the narrow isthmus which sepa- 
rates the two great oceans, and in so doing has accomplished 
the desideratum of three centuries, and thereby it must in 
time secure to us the trade of that old Orient which has suc- 
cessively been the prize of so many nations. 

Thus have we seen that while our people were as yet but 
few, neglect and oppression made them strong and wise to 
defend and govern themselves. When called to grapple 
with more formidable foes, the Briton was used to chastise 
and expel the Gaul, and the Gaul in turn has aided to repel 
the Briton. When a nation was to be born, those who 
assisted at the birth were endowed with the needed wisdom. 
At each doubtful crisis a light has been thrown on our path; in 
every serious emergency some happy expedient has been sug- 
gested for our relief, or some material agent which none could 
anticipate has been sent to the rescue. And, as if this were 
not enough for gratitude, the lands of the Gaul and the Span- 
iard being added, peacefully for the most part, to our former 
acquisitions, the fruits of their previous labors have enured 
to our benefit. These are precious memorials, and the com- 
mon property of the whole country, north and south. And 
shall they be forgotten amid the unhallowed party strifes of 
the day? Should we not rather blush to be reminded of events 
which to all should be as familiar as household words, and 
engraved on the very tablets of our hearts? 

We doubt not it will be said, however, that the whole of 
this novel argument is a fallacy, as being founded on a gra- 
tuitous hypothesis. The grandeur and importance of the 
results none will dispute; but might they not have been 
attained without this blot on our escutcheon, and this formi- 
dable burden on our inheritance? In a word, could not the 
white man have accomplished the task without the aid of the 
slave? Most certainly he could, 7/ allowed to proceed through- 
an indefinite future, without let or hindrance from Gaul or Span- | 
tard. But does not the supposition refute itself? The work, 
we repeat, must be done and done quickly. It must be done 
by a particular time or all will be lost. It could not be timely 
done without help, and from no other quarter could help be 
obtained. 

‘But look,’’ it will be rejoined, ‘‘to New England, to New 
York and Pennsylvania. Here also was rough work to be 
done, and surely the woodman and the husbandman have 
labored here to some purpose.’’ We deny it not. And here 
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, too, as we have heard, the labor of THE sLAVE was employed 
without scruple, until it ceased to be profitable. But New 
England and the others, we must say, bear but a modest pro- 
portion to our present area and much in either remained to be 
improved at the era of independence. Bear witness ye for- 
ests of Maine, of western New York and Pennsylvania; and 
of what was done in this kind in each of the latter provinces, 
how much is due to ‘the sturdy German or to other than the 
native Americans. 

But how long would our northern brethren, if we may call 
them so, have enjoyed the boasted privilege of working as 
freemen, if they had not received assistance of another kind, 
and from that very quarter which is now so much denounced 
for its supposed offences? In battling for independence, can 
we suppose that they could have stood alone when our united 
strength barely sufficed to keep us erect in the protracted 
struggle? Were the French such very Quixotes, or so much 
in love with them alone, as to fly to their rescue on the first 
intimation of distress? Their respective antecedents, we take 
it, had not been such as to ensure this superlative degree of 
mutual affection. It may seem invidious to cite local exam- 
ples when all so manfully did their duty. But taunted as 
we have been, we may claim a small part of that which is 
justly our own. 

We say then, that southern eloquence, no less than north- 
ern, roused the people to a sense of their danger, and pre- 
pared them in advance to meet the coming storm. A southern 
statesman was the first to move the resolution for indepen- 
dence, and to advocate it in strains of oratory which confirmed 
the faithful and fixed the wavering. A southern pen drew 
the manifesto which embodied the reasons of our resistance, 
a proclamation which has gone forth to all lands, and a wilful 
perversion of some of whose principles is like to be the occa- 
son of future trouble to ourselves. When all was at peril, a 
southern general was selected, as emphatically the man who 
alone could unite all hearts and hands in its defence. In 
each decisive battle of the revolution, southern valor or con- 
duct contributed materially, if not entirely, to the favorable 
issue. Would we look to that which was really the opening 
scene of the drama? A southern general, Andrew Lewis, in 
command of Virginians at Point Pleasant, so effectually 
broke the strength of the Indians in our rear, that they dared 
not annoy us throughout the pending strife, but left us free 
to meet the enemy in front. Not a few southrons were with 
our glorious chief when at Trenton he wrested a victory from 
fortune. A southern general, Daniel Morgan, with his Vir 
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ginia riflemen, did no little towards deciding the fortune of 
the day at Saratoga. The same rough but efficient com- 
mander, with the same followers, at the field of the Cowpens, 
first turned back the enemy from his foray through the south. 
A northern general, Nathaniel Greene, fought the battle of 
Guilford, but it was with southern heads and hands to assist 
him. For his signal services on this and other occasions, he 
was immediately adopted by the south-as among her most 
honored sons; and far from indulging a jealousy against him 
on account of the land of his birth, she gave every evidence, 
material and other, of her lasting gratitude. The well contested 
field of Guilford proved to be ‘‘the beginning of the end,”’ 
a fitting prelude to the closing scene at Yorktown, and we all 
know under whose conduct that crowning victory was gained. 

And the same efficient system of co-operation has never been 
intermitted either in cabinet or field. A southern statesman, 
Charles Pinkney, presented the first draught of that Consti- 
tution which, with some modifications, was adopted as the 
bond of our Union. Our great military chief was unanimously 
called to inaugurate the new experiment and to set the machine 
in motion, and he has had successors not a few from the same 
quarter and not wholly unworthy to occupy his seat. Our 
highest tribunal of justice was long and early filled by one 
whose exalted qualifications were an honor to that responsible 
post, and whose grave decisions are worthy to be precedents 
for all time. The sons of the south have not yet lost their 
reputation for forensic ability, for organizing and administra- 
tive talent; and in the spheres of general legislation and 
diplomacy southern patriots have labored with equal diligence 
and success. 

But, faithfully and honorably as the men of this quarter 
have discharged the duties of peace, our later history has 
shownthat their hands have not forgotten to war. A southern 
general, with an army from the southwestern States, repelled 
the enemy from New Orleans and thereby a second time se- 
cured the outlet to the channel of the western trade. To men 
of like type, with a commander from the same locality, was 
given the victory of San Jacinto, which gave freedom to Texas 
and ultimately gave Texas to us. And finally, in each of our 
brilliant Mexican campaigns, a southron was still found at 
the head of our armies. Whenever, also, our borders have 
been enlarged, and it has been done under the auspices and 
most generally by the direct efforts of men from the same 
latitude. These things were done, moreover, by the white 
man in council or the tented field, while the slave was peace- 
fully tilling the soil. 
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Nothing of all this will probably be denied. But it may 
be said that later experience is against our hypothesis; and 
we shall be pointed to the States of the northwest, which were 
settled and cleared and are now teeming with population and 
wealth, by dint of white labor alone. Our reply is ready and 
manifold. Had the ‘‘free States,’’ as they call themselves, 
been left to accomplish the feat alone, it is not altogether 
certain that they would have even fallen heirs to this fine re- 
gion. A southern general—George Rogers Clarke—with an A, 
army of Virginians, conquered it in a single campaign and 
annexed it to Virginia’s western territory. The seal has 
moreover been removed from the records of our secret diplo- 
macy, and from them we learn that France revived her claim 
to it at the peace of ’83, partly on the ground of original title, 
partly as indemnity for her services during the war; nor did 
she recede from her pretensions except on the vigorous re- 
monstrance of the southern interest. As she still possessed 
Louisiana, this, together with that province, would have 
served as a point d’appui for the reconquest of Canada, and 
proves the reluctance with which she surrendered her ancient 
schemes of empire on this continent. 

Virginia, after the revolutionary war, magnanimously ceded 
it to the general government. <A southern statesman, Mr. 
Jefferson, who drew the ordinance for its government, also 
inserted the provision which excluded the institution of slavery 
from its bounds; and in the war of 1812 a southern general, 

Harrison, with an army composed in great part of men from 
the southwestern States, by a succession of victories secured it 
from re-conquest. It has beeh settled, not alone by emigrants 
from the northeastern States, but these also have received 
‘‘ help from abroad,’’ and it has been given with no niggard 
hand. Throughout its wide borders may be found emigrants 
from Virginia and other southern or western States. But 
this in particular has been the chosen region to which the 
European immigrant has directed his steps, and the power 
which at first was but as a rolling snow-ball has become a 
thundering avalanche to bear down all before it. The Briton, 
the Cambrian, the Scot, the Hibernian, the Gaul, the German 
in all his varieties, the Scandinavian, the Pole, the Hungarian, 
hither have they fled from the despotic or over-peopled States 
of Europe; and they are the people who, bringing with them 
their capital, their skill, and their labor, have contributed 
most essentially to change the scene. But how came they 
there? Had it continued the sole possession of the Gaul, is 
it probable that the others would have been permitted to 
make it their place of refuge? Fortunately it became a part 
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of this great republic, and was offered freely as an asylum to 
the oppressed of all nations, who would conform to and sus- 
tain our institutions, and therefore were their eyes turned 
thither. But this republic could not have been established 
without the assistance of the south, nor would that assistance 
have been available without the co-operation of the slave in 
his department. 

We come at length to meet the stereotyped and supposed 
irrefutable charge of our assailants. ‘That something has 
been effected,’’ say they, ‘‘and of the kind pretended, we 
may not deny ; but at what a fearful cost has it been attained ! 
Present plenty and gratification have been purchased by future 
poverty and suffering, a poverty that must be well nigh hope- 
less, seeing the very foundations of wealth are dried up. 
In lamenting the evils which they ascribe to this as the sole 
or principal source, the strain of the prophet of old has been 
borrowed, ‘‘ Before them the land is as the garden of Eden, 
behind a fearful wilderness.’’ The track of the slave in his 
westward march is likened to the path of the Simoom, which 
ieaves but a blasted heath or a sandy desert, and ‘‘the ground 
on which he stamps his foot is cursed with barrenness.’’ All 
this is violent hyperbole, gross exaggeration, wilful carica- 
ture. That much of the soil of the south has been deteri- 
orated we grant, and some among ourselves, who lament the 
fact, have united with the censors in their harsh reproach of 
the proximate agents. But the reproach, we venture to say, 
is in great part ‘unmerited, and the regret wholly misplaced. 
No part of our past history, we feel assured, has Leen so 
strangely misinterpreted as this} no incident in our progres- 
sive states and general movement whose causes and conse- 
quences have been so entirely overlooked or ignored. 

Without doubt there are certain districts along our whole 
South Atlantic border less populous now than they have once 
been. But this has been occasioned by neither war nor famine, 
nor pestilence, nor indolence, nor wilful waste. The coast 
which first received the settlers was low, flat, often unhealthy, 
never was endowed with durable fertility except on the margin 
of streams or morasses, and exhibited this character still 
further in the interior as the course trends southward. The 
next breadth of country, known in several of the States as 
the Piedmont district, was more salubrious in its atmosphere, 
undulating in its yrofile, its soil comparatively fertile and 
more happily constituted. When the first district, or its bet- 
ter portions, had been sufficiently occupied for security against 
enemies, the new comers, and many of the old or their child- 
ren, would betake themselves to the second as offering supe- 
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rior advantages, especially if within convenient reach of navi- 
gation. That much of the staple in both these districts has 
been reduced in value, is owing to other causes than an 
improvident or reckless spirit. 

And first, the country as a whole could then bear these 
repeated and heavy draughts on its powers. The fertility 
which had been storing up through untold centuries was the 
treasury on which we drew in our early hour of need—the 
fund which was expended in training us for our after career 
of acquisition. When that was reduced we applied to similar 
sources in reserve, which paid the tribute with a still more 
liberal hand. At length the wearied, not worn out field, 
which would no longer respond to our calls, was left in charge 
of the broom and the fern, and the sheltering pine would soon 
spread his protecting arms over the whole. A residuum was 
thus retained, locked up as it were, for the use of a posterity 
which should learn to codperate with nature in restoring that 
which she originally gave to their sires. 

We have seen that, during the colonial era, England 
claimed to herself the lion’s share in the fruits of our la- 
bor. To eke out the planter’s scanty income, the quantity of 
his marketable products must be increased. His labor being 
limited while land was abundant, the truest policy would dic- 
tate that that labor should be bestowed on fresher soils, which 
had been lying useless and would now best repay the expen- 
diture. And this again would lead to the apparent neglect 
and abandonment of localities that in a change of circum- 
stances would again smile under the hand of the husbandman. 

Motives of benevolence, likewise, have often contributed to 
the same result. A landed proprietor in a desirable neigh- 
borhood, we will suppose, controls an amount of labor more 
than adequate to the culture of his narrow demesne in the 
only mode compatible both with profit and improvement. 
He may be burdened with debt, and not always through his 
own fault. Seasons have been unpropitious and markets fluc- 
tuating. He might obtain relief by disposing of a part of 
his slaves ; but to this he.is averse, for they were born in his 
household, and master and slave are endeared to each other 
by a long course of mutual benefits. He struggles on year 
after year, overtaxing the powers of his fields—to which he 
is also bound by all the associations of home—in the hope 
that some favorable turn of fortune may restore the equilib- 
rium. When he can no longer deceive himself, he perhaps 
summons courage to turn his face to the Great West, in 
search of new and cheap or richer lands for himself and his 
children. Or if his heart should fail him, death comes to his 
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relief, and the relentless arm of the law severs the tie which 
he had not the resolution to break for himself. But ere this 
the mischief has been done. 

Again: the peculiar staples of the south are such as require 
a frequent stirring of the soil. As this, until a somewhat 
recent period, was performed with imperfect implements, in 
an unscientific manner and to an insufficient depth, the soil 
on the waving slopes of the Piedmont district was liable to 
be washed down by showers into the contiguous vales. The 
injury arising from this cause has perhaps exceeded in extent 
that from all others. 

It is the system of husbandry, then, which our products 
was thought to require, and not the kind of labor employed, 
that has occasioned the evil in question. or should this be 
a matter of peculiar reproach to the south. The era of an 
improved agriculture had not yet dawned on our country. 
Good husbandry, according to European standards, was un- 
known in any part of the United States until after they had 
taken their place among the nations. And as their methods, 
for the most part, were unsuited to our circumstances it had 
to be invented by and for ourselves. Such improvements are 
rarely made except under the strong stimulus of necessity or 
the most inviting prospect of gain; and where individuals 
have deviated from the established routine into a new and 
more successful course, the masses are proverbially slow in 
following their example. The ancient, rude, and wasteful 
system was, therefore, persisted in by many long after they 
would have willingly exchanged it for a better, which, as yet, 
was hid from their eyes. 

This apparent decline of our greatest national interest, this 
tendency to a gradual exhaustion of the sources of our ma- 
terial prosperity must have been a frequent theme of despon- 
dent reflection with the intelligent patriot of that day.. But 
we may now cease to repine at what was really a blessing in 
disguise. This seeming retrogradation, like the ebb of the 
advancing wave, was but a necessary step in our progress. 
And that which is emphatically true of the south, may be 
predicated in its measure of the north ; for we utter no para- 
dox when we assert that the imperfect, nay, the positively bad, 
husbandry of the Atlantic States has been the chief proximate 
cause of the early and rapid settlement of the great trans-Alle- 
ghany valley. 

While the territory of the northwest has been given over 
for settlement to the northern States in general, the task of 
colonizing the much wider region lying south of the Ohio 
river has been left to those in the south Atlantic border ; and 
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to each State was tacitly assigned that portion which lay be- 
tween her own parallels of latitude. Thus, while Virginia, 
with the assistance of Maryland, has occupied Kentucky and 
Missouri, Tennessee has fallen to the lot of North Carolina, 
and Alabama and Mississippi were left to the care of South 
Carolina and Georgia. And how has the requisite labor been 
obtained? Chiefly from the increase of our people. For the 
immigrant’s chosen path, as we have seen, has most gener- 
ally led him to a northern home as being more analogous in 
climate to that he left behind, while the sons of the south, 
with but little assistance, have overspread all the fair land 
lying below the parallel of which we have spoken. And how 
came they there ? for certain it is that they were not driven 
thither by any other than moral compulsion. Yet none but 
a strong and almost imperative motive could have exiled 
them from their original seats. We speak not of the excep- 
tional and enterprising few who in all ages have been lured 
abroad by the prospect of wealth or spirit of adventure. Or- 
dinarily it has been found that nothing less than intolerable 
oppression, or the pressure of a crowd, could induce great 
numbers of all classes to abandon their natal soil for another, 
although that other should in some respects be far more de- 
sirable. But neither of these motives was urgently operative 
here. 

No, we repeat it, it was the bad husbandry of the south 
which has caused so many of her citizens to take up the line 
of march. Had an improved agriculture been adopted and 
pursued from the beginning, their ancient homes would have 
been rendered too attractive to be deserted at the mere call of 
duty, however plainly pointed out, or even though it should 
have been demonstrated that this was the only method of en- 
suring their ultimate safety. More probable it is that they 
would have clung to them until it was too late to have effect- 
ually co-operated in the great plan. Not that our fathers de- 
liberately did evil that good might come. They then knew 
no better way ; but were permitted for a wise purpose to go 
on consuming their capital, while its productive powers were 
annually waning, until the prospect of leaving their posterity 
to take a social position lower than their own, or the hope of 
maintaining the standard of comfort to which they had been 
accustomed, if not of bettering their condition, made the emi- 
grant’s path too inviting to be resisted. Is it not as if the 
Great Master of us all had said to them in audible tones: 
““Up and away ; this is not your abiding place. Your work 
here is done and [ have need of you elsewhere. The west is 
all before you where to choose and Providence your guide. 
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A heavier task awaits you there, but your strength and means 
shall keep ratio with your burdens. An ample reward shall 
you find for all your toils, and at length a permanent home 
for yourselves and your children.’’ And the command has 
been obeyed ; at first by the discerning few, afterwards by 
the many when the dictates of interest and duty were found 
to coincide. 

The inventive genius of Americans, since their separate 
national existence, has shone forth with distinguished lustre. 
But however their ingenuity may have multiplied the means 
of abridging labor and increasing comfort, or however prompt 
we may have been to avail ourselves of the suggestions of 
others to the same end, there never yet has been a patent for 
raising our southern staples without the work of human 
hands, and much of it. That much has been applied in this 
way, and to a broad surface, we know ; and so numerous were 
the mouths to be filled and the backs to be clothed, both at 
home and abroad, that there has been a steady demand for 
all its products. And this again has caused the separate rills 
of emigration to swell into streams whose united waters have 
at length overspread the entire valley of the west. 

Another auxiliary was the restless and roving spirit of 
Americans that has been growing more intense from an early 
period ; which has first weakened and finally attenuated to a 
thread the cord that usually attaches men to the spot of their 
nativity. Of them, as of the Arabs, it has come at length to 
to be said that not any one locality, but their whole country, 
was their home, or wherever Providence and the current of 
the day may waft them. And then the unpausing energy 
with which they pursue any enterprise in which they may 
embark ensures its speedy completion, if within the compass 
of their strength. It was not ever thus. It took Virginians 
something more than a century to reach the foot of the near- 
est range of mguntains. When Governor Spottswood and 
his companions,* in 1716, from the top of the Blue Ridge 
looked down on the fair valley of Virginia, as yet untrodden 
by the white man, he surveyed a goodly land, one that would 
well repay the labors of the husbandman ; and he probably 
thought that that other range of m: intains, which bounded 
his vision on the west, would long serve as a barrier to the 
advance of our pioneers. And yet from that hour the spell was 
broken. The men were not wanting to go and occupy the 
inviting scene, and, although their forward movement was 
often disputed by the savages, they steadily maintained their 
ground. The land soon flowed with milk and honey, and 





* The Knights of the Horse Shoe. 
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has since been further enriched and adorned by art. It also 
embraced within its scope, though unknown to the early visi- 
tors, those healing waters, the later resort of pilgrims whom 
we have seen in annually increasing throngs wending their 
way thither in search of pleasure and of health. 

It was not long, however, ere tidings reached them of a 
still broader and fairer valley lying behind those western 
hills, a land so lovely, even in savage eyes, that contendin 
tribes who fought for its possession had deluged it with their 
blood. The sons of those sires yielded to the attraction and 
were quickly followed by others from all quarters of Virginia 
and Maryland, who, within the memory of the living, have 
planted themselves throughout its wide borders. Surely, it 
might be thought, the fortunate adventurers who have 
alighted on the vale of Kentucky will be content here to take 
up their final resting place, for, perhaps, the sun in its course 
shines on none so fair. But no; blest as it was with a rich- 
ness well nigh fabulous, a fertility which no abuse has been 
able to exhaust, many of their sons have proved birds of pas- 
sage in their turn. Falling in with the tide which continued 
to flow from the further east, they have passed over into Mis- 
souri and adown the Mississippi, and have at length over- 
flowed into Texas, or planted their footsteps on the furthest 
shores of the Pacific. 





MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF FLORIDA. 
No. IV. 


The universal siesta satisfactorily indicates, by transmis- 
sion, who were the predecessors in occupation of this soil. 
Circumstances have not materially changed since the visit to 
this State of one who thus writes: ‘‘Many of the planters of 
Florida are opulent; they live a secluded life in remote for- 
ests, or savannas; but abounding in fish, cattle, and game, 
they have all the necessaries of life without labor or difficulty, 
and the unbounded hospitality which they practice is at once 
an easy and delightful virtue. Nothing can be more grateful 
to the traveller, oppressed with thirst and heat, and wearied 
with the sad uniformity of the wide pine forests and savannas, 
than the cordial welcome, the patriarchal simplicity, the frank 
hospitality, and the surrender of time, slaves, and everything 
the house affords to his comfort, than he receives here.’’ 
Briefly, plainly, and correctly expressed as is this description, 
it were supererogatory to make amendment or addition. 

Whether reference be had to its hygienic or pathogemic 
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importance, there is no subject, appertaining to the descrip- 
tion of a country, more difficult of elucidation than that of 
its climate. Where meteorological tables and registers have 
been kept, their publication, even unaccompanied by descrip- 
tive remark, is more satisfactory in a practical and scientific 
point of view than volumes of speculative and transmitted 
observation. If there were no further indications to be sub- 
servell by the faithful and efficient registration of a country’s 
meteorology than satisfactory information in regard to its 
climate, this alone would be a sufficient inducement; but 
when these results are relatively compared with the existence, 
prevalence, or absence of diseases, the pathologic importance 
(ignoring, if requisite, all other) of such duty becomes self- 
evident, even to the most superficial. Where these tables 
have not been kept there is no othe: alternative than a gen- 
eralization based upon such data as science affords. There 
has not been any record of this kind ever kept for any length 
of time in Florida; there is not, according to our best informa- 
tion, any now kept, or if the contrary, there is no regular pub- 
lication. We make this statement with reluctance and regret, 
for though not specifically, it is indirectly a true yet mutually 
unwelcome reflection upon the profession of the State. The 
statement is necessarily made as explanatory of our reason 
for resorting to generalization rather than the more simple 
and satisfactory course comprised in the exhibition of detail. 
It is to be hoped that, as a body, the profession of the State 
will not hereafter allow the possibility of its being subjected 
to even unavoidable animadversions for dereliction in a duty 
so simple in its performance, so necessary and important in 
its object. What meteorologic phenomena marked the co- 
incident occurrence of all the epidemics which have at times 
assailed the various sections of this State are unknown. Of a 
demonstrable and reliable ability to assign to atmospheric 
causation the re-invasion of any previous epidemic (as by ref- 
erence to and coincidence in meteorologic statistics) there is 
no particle of present evidence. When congestive fevers deso- 
lated communities in this State, it would have been interesting 
then, as now, to be accurately informed relative to the peculiar 
conditions and phenomena of the atmosphere, but the loss of 
this desideratum is all that consciously remains to us. There 
have been occasional monthly reports on this subject from 
eastern Florida, but these have been incomplete, and their 
irregularity has destroyed all consequent value. 

It is the opinion of most of the early settlers that this State 
has gradually become colder since their original advent; but 
this 1s manifestly an error, as being opposed to the recorded 
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facts on this subject throughout the Union. This belief can 
be accounted for very readily, for it is a relative fact and not 
one that is absolute. In the early settlement of the State the 
farms were principally owned by nomadists or adventurers; 
these tracts were cultivated on a very small scale, and for the 
most part the crops were on this account more carefully 
nursed ; again, the settlements were made where the attend- 
ant trouble and labor were least, that is in the pine lands, 
and it is a familiar observation among all that here the lower 
temperatures are least manifested; in winter cold bleak winds 
are obstructed, and the fields not being thoroughly cleared, 
(the dead trees, like so many ghostly sentinels, being left) the 
radiated heat from the earth’s surface is obstructed (at night) 
and the temperature consequently not so much reduced; the 
surrounding forests obstruct in a great measure the winds, 
which of course are inimical to and preventive of radiation, 
and consequently opposed to the induction of extreme cold; 
lastly, those settling have-their attendant stock, and these 
being kept at night in constantly removed pens, the soil is 
enriched, and at the same time made warmer. It is no mat- 
ter of surprise then, that crops thus managed should at any 
one season manifest a more forward condition than those con- 
ducted on a larger scale., With a soil made warmer by stock, 
with the radiating heat from the earth at night prevented by 
still remaining trees, and the relatively inimical winds ob- 
structed by surrounding forests, it is a physical consequence 
that there should be greater warmth, and that artificial vege- 
tation should at any specified time be in a more advanced 
condition. It is a matter of familiar observation that the 
temperature of the northern hemisphere has for the last half 
century been gradually becoming higher throughout the win- 
ter months. 

Weare informed by history that many parts, both of Europe 
and America, which are now blessed with mild and temperate 
winters, once, for many months throughout each year, were 
icebound, and wrapped in the fleecy mantle of snow. Italy, 
the land of perpetual spring, offering to the happy visitor or 
to the unfortunate invalid all that can invigorate the body, 
and shed, by sweet yet melancholy reflection upon the classic 
glories and associations of her past, a tranquil and conscious 
happiness upon the mind ; the land of verdant hills and sum- 
mer meadows, once yearly witnessed her sturdy and hardy 
Roman warriors daunted and retreating before the stern se- 
verity of her frigid winters, exchanging the glories of the 
march, the contest, and the victory, for the effeminate pur- 
suits, the comfort, the protection, and the warmth of the 
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camp. The Tiber was often frozen, and snow carpetted the 
Roman streets ; the eternal city was annually invested with 
the chill garb of winter; the Rhinelander drove his team 
upon the icy bosom of his classic river ; the Euxine dashed its 
ice-crystalled foam upon the frigid rocks which confined it. 
One familiar with the incidents of our revolution well re- 
members the terrible sufferings which the severity of Ameri- 
can winters imposed upon those who ‘‘ fought and bled’’ to 
bequeath the rich legacy which we now so questionably enjoy. 
Under a leaden sky, unlit with even the cold gleam of a sin- 
gle star, behold, upon a fragile raft and in the depth of a 
winter’s night, the father of his country struggling with the 
waves of a turbid and ice-troubled river, that after so terrible 
a transit he may regain his warrior-band to lead them either 
to a hero’s death or to a patriot’s victory. Examine each 
country’s history, and we find this unmistakable evidence of 
mitigation in temperature very nearly throughout the nor- 
thern hemisphere. Philosophy teaches that drainage, agri- 
culture, and extermination of forests produce an elevation of 
temperature. Though water absorbs heat more slowly than 
land, yet by radiation it gives off less at night, and would 
thus tend to give an increased temperature in a country (the 
warmth of the ocean when compared with that of the land is 
known to all) were it not that by drainage and cultivation 
the soil’s thermo-receptive capacity is augmented; and 
although the absorption and radiation of heat, unbiased by 
contra-influencing causes, (wind, trees, &c.,) are equal in 
land, it is self-evident that such causes are seldom or never 
in abeyance, and that the heat received generally preponde- 
rates over that radiated. The manner by which agriculture 
increases the temperature of a country is perfectly evident ; 
for thus is the superfices of area and thus the thermo-recep- 
tive area augmented. The removal of forest growth is con- 
tributory to elevation of temperature by twofold causation ; 
by opening a free passage for the sun’s rays to the soil, thus 
increasing the facility for recipient heat, and again by subjec- 
tion of the soil to the sweep of the winds, thus diminishing 
radiated heat. It will thus be seen that the operation of any 
one of these three causes is in a measure calculated to elevate 
the mean temperature of a country. 

So much then for the deductions of philosophy. 

These reasons are good and satisfactory, but the causes 
mentioned are manifestly not sufficiently or generally exten- 
sive for the accomplishment of elevation of temperature in 
the greater part of an entire hemisphere. Again, these causes 
do not proportionately (and in some places do not at all) ex- 
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ist where the effects are conspicuously manifested ; and, lastly, 
the effects do not exist where the causes are manifested. Thus 
there is no reason for believing that Italy is as well or as 
generally cultivated now as during the Augustan age, yet 
here we observe the greatest change, the most uniform and 
characteristic elevation of temperature ; on the other hand, 
China is a perfect garden, and though the longest and per- 
haps most uniformly and generally cultivated country in the 
world, the degree of cold there experienced is much greater 
than in corresponding European latitudes. Astronomy un- 
dertakes to reconcile these difficulties, and how well will 
be made manifest. By this science we learn that the figure 
of the earth’s orbit is such as to place us 3,000,000 of miles 
(or one-thirtieth of the whole distance) nearer to the sun 
at some times than at others. Weare taught that for several 
thousand years we have been drawing nearer to the sun ; that 
we reach the point of nearest approach in January, and are 
most distant in July. This mitigates the cold of winter and di- 
minishes the heat of summer. ‘‘ This cause has been operat- 
ing for a long period, and with a power gradually increasing ; 
it has reached its maximum and is now beginning to decline.’’ 
We learn, also, what very little concerns us at the present 
time, that in a little more than ten thousand years this rela- 
tion will be reversed ; that in midwinter we will be furthest 
from, and in midsummer nearest to the sun. This state of 
things is of course relative to the northern hemisphere ; in 
the southern there is an entire reverse manifested. To esti- 
mate the probability of this asseveration, and to be assured of 
its certitude, we need only refer to the atmospherical statistics 
of the southern hemisphere at the present time. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that this hemisphere now, as ever, is in 
the reverse condition of ours, and that consequently its resi- 
dents are furthest from the sun in winter and nearest in 
summer. Winter with us is summer with them, and con- 
versely. We are told that Commodore Byron, who was on 
the coast of Pategonia December 15th, (in the early part of 
the Patagonian summer,) compares the climate to that of 
midwinter in England. Sir Joseph Banks landed January 
17th, about the middle of summer, in that hemisphere ; two 
of his attendants died in one night of cold ‘‘ and the whole 
party was in danger of perishing.’’ This was in a latitude 
nearly 2° lower than that of London. ‘‘ Captain Cook ex- 
pressed his surprise that an island of no greater extent than 
seventy leagues in circumference, between the latitude 54° 
and 55° (south,) and situated like the northern parts of Ire- 
land, should, in the very height of summer, be covered many 
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fathoms deep with frozen snow.’’ When we recollect that 
this was in summer, the imagination fails to conceive of the 
degree of cold which must exist in winter. This country 
(Patagonia) lies in the same latitude south that Vancouver's 
island and the upper parts of Canada do north. We know 
that nothing like this degree of cold prevails in the last men- 
tioned places during their summer, and hence we can only 
assign the reason given, viz., the peculiar form of the earth’s 
orbit being such as to place us nearer the sun in winter and 
furthest in summer ; the southern hemisphere nearest the sun 
in summer and the furthest in winter. This statement is de- 
signed to show the severity of their winter extending far into 
their summer. They have also a summer, and at this time, 
from causes stated and these verified by facts, the heat is 
more intense than with us. It must be borne in mind that ab- 
solute and mean cold are affected by latitude, but that whilst 
mean heat is influenced by this cause absolute heat is not. 
Near the poles there are days as hot as can be found in the 
tropics ; this is rather short of the truth, for by authority 
**the heat of the higher latitudes, especially about 59° and 
60°, is greater than that of countries 10° nearer the equator.”’ 
In Greenland the heat of the summer is so great that it melts 
the pitch from the vessels; this summer is short ; in winter 
the cold is so intense that the inhabitants live in ice-houses 
with walls two feet in thickness, ‘‘ covered with brushwood 
and with turf, and with an entrance so small that it can be 
passed only on the hands and feet. Windows are seldom met 
with in these huts; those which they have are made of the 
intestines of whales and seals. The height of the houses 
never exceeds six feet; they are twelve feet wide and about 
the same length. It consists of one room only, with a raised 
platform on one side covered with seal skin, which serves the 
double purpose of a bed and table. Lamps, supplied with 
train oil, are kept constantly burning, as much for the sake 
of warmth as light. The smell from so;many oil lamps, to- 
gether with that of the fish, raw skins, and greasy inhabi- 
tants, is hardly to be endured by unaccustomed nostrils, and 
the filthy condition of the hut breeds innumerable vermin, 
&c.’’ This country we have selected to show the extreme 
cold and heat that during the long winters and brief summers 
prevails in parts of our northern hemisphere ; as this is all, 
by the peculiar figure of the earth’s orbit, intensified in the 
southern, one can well imagine the suffering experienced by 
the inhabitants of these latter latitudes. 

We have shown the intense cold of Patagonian winters, 
reaching as they do into and affecting even the summer 
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seasons ; that their summers, whilst lasting, are hotter than 
those of similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere cannot 
be proved, but this is owing to the extreme height of the sur- 
face, its mountainous character, and its geographical configu- 
ration, allowing free scope to ocean breezes. Bearing in 
mind, however, that latitudinal causes do not affect absolute 
heat, (though influencing mean heat, mean and absolute 
cold .) science teaches that as high, perhaps higher, heat pre- 
vails in the southern hemisphere than under the line ; science 
inculcates also that the extreme of heat, from phy sical laws, 
prevails in these latitudes, but that this is in a measure miti- 
gated by indirect influences, geographical configuration, &c. 
As if to add conclusive testimony, navigation proves that 
the ice collected about the southern is far greater in extent 
than that found about the northern pole. Seeing then that 
the cold in this hemisphere during the year is greater than 
in the northern ; that the summer, from physical causation, 
manifests greater heat, though this is mitigated from influ- 
ences mentioned, (the mitigation of the heat, as proved, does 
not affect the question either of its existence or the cause of 
its existence,) we are led to the conclusion that the reason 
given, the peculiar form of the earth’s orbit, does, in a great 
measure, explain the phenomena of general ‘and gradual ele- 
vation of temperature throughout the northern hemisphere. 
From the science of astronomy we select one additional 
cause for this elevation of the temperature; by it we learn 
that the causation of our ‘‘seasons,’’ the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has been for a series of years growing less, being now 
diminished more than an eighth; this, as a result, produces 
milder winters and cooler summers. We are then, from the 
deductions of this science, led to anticipate that gradually, 
through the long period of ten thousand years, the north and 
south frigid, the north and south temperate zones, will mutu- 
ally exchange climates. This period of anticipation is a very 
long one, but reason teaches that the causes which must 
eventu: illy produce these results are slowly yet daily acting 
and codperating for that distant consummation. Though 
astronomy reconciles much that is difficult, and elucidates 
more that is incomprehensible in the attempted and abor- 
tive deductions of philosophy on this subject, there is much 
in its teachings wanted to make these views final, indis- 
putable, and satisfactory. We are taught that this gradual 
elevation of temperature has been caused in the northern 
hemisphere by the nearer approach of the earth in its orbit 
to the sun, and that the earth is now slowly receding from 
he sun, &c. Greenland, eight hundred years ago, was first 
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settled by a Danish colony; from the emerald herbage which 
then clothed its mountains, its valleys, and its hills, it de- 
rived its present name; unconscious of its future destiny, 
this simple hearted people imagined that in their beautiful 
Greenland they had all that could satisfy their desire. La- 
brador was, by the Northmen who visited it A.D. 1000, 
3 umed Vinland, from the mildness and beauty of its climate. 

Capt. Scoresby, who visited the former country in 1822, found 
the greater part of the coast thoroughly locked with ice, and 
when landing, instead of meeting a happy and prosperous 
colony, ‘‘ discovered some houses containing household uten- 
sils, hunting apparatus, and a wooden coffin,’’ melancholy 
memorials of humanity, and sad epitaphs of disappointment 
and death! Of Labrador now little is known, ‘‘the severity 
of the climate and the barrenness of the region confining the 
visits of foreigners principally to the coast.”’ 

We see thus that the inculcations of astronomy do not 
entirely explain the changes which have slowly been mani- 
fested in this hemisphere. Chemistry, it would appear, has 
collaterally embraced these researches in her province, and 
seeks to reconcile the discrepancies, vitiating t the deductions 
of her sister sciences. Mr. John Murray, a civil engineer, 
has recently published (in London) a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject; in this he endeavors to attribute these changes of climate 
to the changeable position of the magnetic poles. This view 
is not original with Mr. Murray, and such fact should have 
been stated by himself. Long since, Sir David Brewster and 
Mr. Christie wrote that ‘‘the places on the earth where the 
temperature is lowest are precisely those where the magnetic 
intensity is greatest.’’ The object of this pamphlet is, ~how- 
ever, to interesting too warrant stricture on what may have 
been only an omission on the part of its author. The mag- 
netic declination of the needle is well known. In 1659, in 
London, it corresponded with the line of the geographic me- 
ridian, and before that time it passed eastward of it; from 
that time until 1818 it moved gradually westward, until it 
reached a variation of 244°; then a retrograde motion was 
manifest, and it now is a little more than 23° west. ‘‘In 
1816 a great removal of the ice took place from Greenland.”’ 
It is inferred by Mr. Murray that the cold meridian which 
now passes through Canada and Siberia may once have passed 
through Italy. If this view be correct, and it certainly ap- 
pears so, the southern part of Europe may in time exchange 
their vernal temperature for the ice and snows of winter ; 
the American Hudson may again be a frozen mass, until 
melted by the suns of advancing spring ; and upon icy bridges 
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the teamsters may cross the rivers of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. 

It is here of interesting importance to. note that our win- 
ters are annually becoming colder; this is remarked by every 
one, and the great disasters and trials consequent upon ex- 
treme cold throughout the northern States during the last 
winter were unusual and unexpected, and therefore attentively 
remarked and remembered by all. Science does not teach 
how far the magnetic variation existed eastward; when first 
noted reliably, it was found thus; then it corresponded with 
the geographic meridian; after this we find it west, and now 
it is retrograding again. 

Having ascertained that magnetic intensity is greatest where 
cold is extreme, and that this exaggerated reduction of tempera- 
ture is proportional with the earth’s peculiar relation to the sun, 
it would appear as very plausible to us to suggest that the pecu- 
liar form of the earth’s orbit is the chief cause of magnetic decli- 
nation of the needle. Thus, we know not what the extent of 
eastern declination in the needle may have been, but we find 
as the earth has neared the sun western declination has in- 
creased; and as the earth retrogrades in her orbit there is 
eastern retrogression in the needle. Having thus briefly re- 
viewed those general causes which affect the climate of Florida, 
we will hastily examine those that may be peculiar to it. In 
tropical countries variations of temperature are small; about 
the poles we find the reverse ; taking the extremes, we discover 
about the equator the least possible variations, whilst in the 
frigid zones a variation of 140° through the year is not uncom- 
mon. Again, whilst at the poles we have the extremes of 
heat and cold, we find, as we approach the tropics, that though 
the heat is not greater during summer proper than it is at the 
poles, the cold that barbarizes the one place is comparatively 
unknown at the other. That whilst in the tropics absolute 
heat is not greater than at the poles, mean heat is less at the 
poles than at the tropics; that at the poles both mean and 
absolute cold are very far greater than is ever known at the 
tropics. From this we see that the heat in Florida in sum- 
mer is, on certain days, fully equalled at the poles; that heat 
here is only greater in the number of days and not during the 
individual day; that our summer is longer, and that this is 
the case in regard to the polar winters. Our summer season, 
then, is only longer than in States further north ; the heat of 
any one day in summer, with us, is not greater than in sister 
States, but the number of hot days or the length of summer is 
greater. We say length of summer in preference to the num- 
ber.of hot days ; for though we are from latitudinal causes 
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entitled to these, the geographic configuration of the State 
counteracts this tendency and mitigates their temperature. 
It is worthy of notice that the eastern coasts of America and 
Asia, in the same latitudes, have similar climates; that the 
western coasts of Europe and America, alike situated in re- 
gard to latitude, exhibit the same temperatures. The western 
coast of Europe many authorities represent as exhibiting a 
difference of 10° Fahrenheit, when compared with the eastern 
coast of America. This difference is thus manifested; the 
western coast of Europe is 10° F. warmer in winter than the 
opposite coast of America; and the eastern coast of America 
exhibits 10° F. greater heat in summer than is found on the 
western coast of Europe. This discrepancy is very satisfac- 
torily explained by reference to the effects of westerly breezes. 
In the Atlantic States of America a westerly wind in winter, 
as coming over a cold country, is attended with a compara- 
tive reduction of temperature, and in summer as coming over 
a heated soil, it induces heat. In western Europe a similar 
wind in winter, coming over the warm Atlantic, tends to 
generate a mild and genial temperature ; in summer it is the 
cool breeze of the ocean. China and the eastern coast of Asia, 
from this cause, manifests in a great measure the climate of 
the Atlantic portion of the United States; and the western 
coast of our Union is, in temperature, similar to that of 
western Europe. It will, on reflection, be apparent that 
Florida alone, of all the original States, enjoys the great and 
peculiar advantages attaching in this respect to western 
Europe. In winter the western winds, passing over the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, still further increase the happy 
temperature with which latitude has gifted her; and when 
the vertical rays of summer’s sun would afflict her with 
tropical heat, this wind, cooled by the placid waves of our 
inland sea, brings in the place of lassitude and exhaustion 
refreshment and strength. 

Though early inquirers have given the difference between 
the countries of eastern America and western Europe as 10° 
Fahrenheit, the careful investigations of the accurate and 
immortal Humboldt have generally diminished this. As 
soon as an actual discrepancy of temperatures was observed, 
this philosopher devoted himself to arranging and correcting 
the system of the respective climates. This he effected by 
‘‘ fixing at every ten degrees of latitude, under different 
meridians, a small number of places whose mean temperature 
had been accurately ascertained, and through these, as so 
many standard points, supposing certain lines of equal heat 
to pass.’ By reference, then, to this isothermal scheme, 
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we find that the portion of Florida embraced between the 
29th and 31st parallels of latitude gives the mean tempera- 
ture of Naples and many localities about the Mediterranean 
sea. 

It is thus made manifest that Middle Florida presents the 
isothermal latitude and climate of the most favored sections 
of the globe. It is one of the triumphs of science to be able, 
by the data of her laws, to anticipate and indicate the clima- 
tology of a country ; to those who would sacrifice at her altar 
it is gratifying to see her deductions corroborated by testi- 
mony and experience. These results explain the remarkable 
salubrity of the Florida climate, and why it is that, in her 
balmy atmosphere, the melancholy consumptive exchanges 
the despondency and suffering of disease for the joy and glad- 
ness of mental and physical health. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Cnapter x.—Section 1.—Sorts.—Soils consist of two parts: 
of an organic part, which can readily be burned away when 
the soil is made red hot, in the same manner as the organic 
part of a plant is driven off by fire; and of an inorganic 
part, which consists of earthy and saline substances, as does 
also the ash or inorganic part of plants. 

THE ORGANIC PART OF Sorts.—The organic part of soils, that 
which can be burnt away, is derived chiefly from the remains 
of plants which have lived or died in or upon the soil, which 
have been washed or spread over it by floods, or which have 
been added by man as manure. 

This organic part varies very much in quantity in different 
soils, but no soil can be expected to give good produce unless 
it contain organic matter. 

In ruinate ground, vegetable matter generally accumulates 
so as to overload the upper soil. To this organic matter in 
the soil the name of humus has been given. It contains 
carbon and absorbs oxygen, forming substances which supply 
carbonic acid to the roots of plants, and promote their 
growth. 

This organic portion of the soil, whether formed in it 
naturally or added to it as manure, contains, as all vegetable 
and animal substances do, or is rather associated with, a 
quantity of inorganic matter—that is, saline and earthy 
matter—which is set free (and becomes available as inorganic 
food) as the organic part decays. 
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SEcTION 11.—OF THE INORGANIC PARTS OF soils.—The in- 
organic parts of soils—that which remains behind when 
everything combustible is burned away—consists of two 
portions, one which is soluble in water, and the other insoluble. 
The soluble consists of saline substances, the insoluble of 
earthy substances. 

By examination of the ash of a cane plant we find what 
saline and earthy matters a soil favorable to the growth of 
cane, so far as inorganic matter is concerned, should contain, 
and by a similar examination of the weeds growing on un- 
cultivated soil, we find out the composition of that soil, and 
knowing of what the ash of the cane plant consists, learn 
whether the soil is or is not fitted for the growth of canes. 

1. THE SALINE OR SOLUBLE PORTION OF THE INORGANIC MATTER 
or sors.—The surface soil of fields in a hot country often 
contains more soluble matter than that of fields in a cold 
country, the evaporation of water being greater. In hot 
weather the evaporation on the surface causes the water to 
ascend from the sub or lower soil, and this water always 
brings with it a quantity of saline matter, which it leaves 
behind in the surface soil when the vapor rises. When rain 
falls the saline matter is dissolved and descends again to the 
subsoil. It is from the soluble matter in the soil that plants 
derive the greater part of the saline ingredients contained in 
the ash they leave when burned. 

We can readily believe that the quantity of saline matter 
obtained from a soil is sufficient for a crop, when we consider 
that a single grain of saline matter in every pound of soil a 
foot deep is equal to 500 pounds in an acre. 

The saline matter in soils consists of common salt, gypsum, 
sulphates of soda, and magnesia, with traces of chlorides and 
intrates, silicates, phosphates, and carbonates. 

THE EARTHY OR INSOLUBLE PORTION.—This portion of soils 
rarely constitutes less than 95 pounds in a hundred of their 
whole weight. It consists chiefly of silica in the form of 
sand; of alumina, mixed or combined with silica in the form 
of clay, and of lime, in the form of carbonate of lime. It is 
rarely free, however, from one or two parts in a hundred or 
more of oxide of iron; a trace of magnesia also, and a minute 
quantity of phosphate of lime. The principal ingredients, 
however, of the earthy part of all soils are sand, clay, and 
lime, and soils are named and classified according to the 
quantities of each of these three they may happen to contain. 

The following is the useful and simple classification of soils 
given by Professor Johnston: 

If 100 grains of dry soil (not unusually rich in vegetable 
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matter) have no more than 10 of clay, it is called a sandy 
soil; if from 10 to 40, a sandy loam; if from 40 to 70, a 
loamy soil; if from 70 to 85, a clay loam; from 85 to 95, a 
strong clay soil, and when no sand, a pure clay. 

If a soil contain more than five parts in a hundred of car- 
bonate of lime, it is called a marl; if more than 20 it isa 
calcareous soil. ‘Peaty soils are those in which the vegetable 
matter predominates very much. 

Sir Humphrey Davy says, ‘‘the term sandy should never 
be applied to any soil that does not contain at least seven- 
eighths of sand; sandy soils that effervesce with acids should 
be distinguished by the name of calcareous sandy soils, to 
distinguish them from those that are silicious. The term 
clayey soil should not be applied to any land which contains 
less than one-sixth of impalpable earthy matter, not consid- 
erably effervescing with acids. The word loam should be 
limited to soils containing at least one-third of impalpable 
earthy matter, copiously effervescing with acids. A soil to 
be considered as peaty ought to contain at least one-half of 
vegetable matter.”’ 

Section 111.—DIPFERENCES IN SOILS AND suBsOILS.—Soils.— 
Though the substances of which soils chiefly consist are so 
few in number, yet every one must have noticed how different 
they are in character and appearance, and in agricultural 
value, that is, in capability of giving valuable produce. 

In Jamaica we have red, black, brown, and yellow soils, 
with more or less of sand and clay in each. These differences 
arise from the different proportions in which the sand, lime, 
clay, and oxide of iron are mixed together. 

Subsoils.—These surface soils rest on what is usually de- 
nominated the subsoil, which is also variable in its character 
and quality. Sometimes it is of a porous sand or gravel, 

through which water readily ascends from beneath, or sinks 
in from above; sometimes it is light and loamy like the soil 
that rests upon it; sometimes stiff and more or less imper- 
vious to water. 

For an explanation of the causes of these differences in soils 
and subsoils we must look to geology. 

In the agricultural sense the sort consists only of that portion 
of the earth which is stirred by the plough, and the sussom of 
that which is found immediately below the plough’s course. 
The geologist considers the uppermost alluvial covering of 
the earth’s crust as the soil, and whatever stratum that rests 
upon as the subsoil. The botanist considers as the soil that 
portion of the earth’s surface which supports plants. People 
generally consider the ground they walk upon as the soil. 
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Craprer 11.—GnroLtogy—Tne oriGtn or sorts.—Geology is 
closely connected with practical agriculture. It throws light 
on the nature and origin of soils, on the causes of their diver- 
sity, on the kind of materials by admixture with which soils 
may be permanently improved, and on the sources from which 
these materials may be derived. 

If we dig throu’h the soil and subsoil to a ‘sufficient depth, 
we always come sooner or later to the solid rock. In many 
places the rock actually reaches the surface, or rises in hills 
or mountains far above it. The surface of the globe consists 
everywhere of a more or less solid mass of rock, overlaid by 
@ covering, generally thin, of loose materials, the upper or 
outer part of which forms the soil. 

The rock itself is generally seen, in natural cliffs and land 
slips, or in excavations made by the hand of man, to consist 
of beds or layers of varied thickness placed one over the other. 
To these layers geologists give the name of strata, and the 
rocks themselves are said to be stratified. The white lime- 
stone and the red sandstone of Jamaica are stratified rocks. 
In some places entire mountain masses are met with, in which 
no parting into layers or beds is seen, but which appear to con- 
sist of one unbroken rock of the same material from the upper 
surface downwards—such rocks are said to be unstratified. 
In Jamaica we have examples of these latter rocks in the 
syenites, greenstones and porphyries of the Saint Andrews, 
Port Royal, and neighboring mountains. Stratified rocks are 
considered to be of aqueous origin—that is, to have been 
originally deposited by water, although subsequently altered 
by heat and pressure. Unstratified rocks are often called 
igneous, from their having been in a more or less perfectly 
melted state. Examination of the different kinds of strati- 
fied rocks has led to the general conclusion that they consist 
of alternations or admixtures of three kinds of rock only— 
sandstones, limestones, and clays of different degrees of solid- 
ity and hardness. 

When the loose covering of earth is removed from the sur- 
face of any of these rocks, and this surface is left exposed to 
the action of the winds and rain, it may be seen gradually to 
crumble away. The natural crumbling of a naked rock thus 
gradually covers it with loose materials, which at length 
form a soil. The soil thus produced partakes naturally of 
the chemical character and composition of the rock on which 
it rests, and to the crumbling of which it owes its origin. If 
the rock be a sandstone, the soil is sandy ; if a claystone, it 
is more or less stiff clay ; if a limestone, it is more or less 
calcareous ; and if the rock consist of any peculiar mixture 
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of those three substances, a similar mixture is observed in 
the earthy matter into which it has crumbled. 

The cause of the diversity of soils in different districts, 
therefore, is readily understood. If the underlying rocks in 
two localities differ, the soils there met with are likely to 
differ also, and in an equal degree. The soil on the white 
limestone, in the parishes of Trelawney and St. James, in 
Jamaica, is very different from the coffee soils on the porphy- 
ritic rocks of the Port Royal and Saint David’s mountains. 
On some spots, however, soils are found which have no appa- 
rent relation to the rocks on which they immediately rest ; 
but geology affords us an explanation of the cause of this ap- 
parent inconsistency. 

During periods of long continued or heavy rains, the over- 
flowing rivers bear with ‘them from the higher lands to the 
plains and valleys loads of sand, gravel, and clay, which 
they convey and cauiad far and wide over the surface soil. 
Hence, in many places, the rocks and soils naturally derived 
from them are buried beneath accumulated heaps of sand, 
gravel, and clay, which have been brought from a greater or 
less distance, and which have sometimes been derived from 
rocks of a totally different kind from those of the districts in 
which they are found. On these accumulations of transported 

materials, a soil is formed, dissimilar in character to the rocks 
which cover the country. 

In Jamaica we have several instances of these accumula- 
tions. The plain of Liguania in St. Andrew’s is a striking 
example; it is entirely composed, to a very considerable 
depth, of sand, gravel, and clay, transported from the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

The great fertility of the Plaintain Garden river district, 
and Linda’s Vale, in Jamaica, is doubtless owing to the in- 
termixture in the soil of matier, transported by running 
water, from the higher rocks in the neighboring higher lands. 

We are en: bled, “then, from a study of the geological s struc- 
ture of Jamaica or any ‘other country, to form an opinion of 
its agricultural capability. A man wishing to buy or rent an 
estate, who has a knowledge of geology, will be better able 
to judge where he may find land that will best reward his 
labors ; that will admit of the kind of culture to which he is 
most accustomed, or which, by the application of better 
methods, will mi anifest the gret atest agricultural improvement. 

CHAPTER XII.—PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF sotts.—The influ- 
ence of climate on the fertility of a soil is often very great, and 
particularly so in the tropics. This influence depends very 
much upon what are called the physical properties of soils. 
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1. Some soils are heavier and denser than others, sands 
and marls being the heaviest, and peaty soils (those which 
contain a superabundance of vegetable matter) the lightest. 

2. Some soils absorb the rains that fall, and retain them 
in larger quantities and for a longer period than others. 
Strong clays absorb and retain nearly three times as much 
water as sandy soils do, while peaty soils absorb a still larger 
proportion. Hence the greater necessity for draining clayey 
than sandy soils. 

3. In dry seasons soils loose water by evaporation with 
different degrees of rapidity. Sand will give off the same 
weight of water, in the form of vapor, in one-third the time 
necessary to evaporate it from a stiff clay, or a rich garden 
mould. Hence the reason why plants are so soon burned up 
in a sandy soil. 

4. In drying under the influence of the sun, soils contract 
and diminish in bulk in proportion to the quantity of clay or 
of peaty (vegetable) matter they contain. Sand does not di- 
minish in bulk in drying, but clay does considerably. The 
roots of plants are thus compressed, in a clay soil, and air is 
excluded, and the plant placed in a condition unfavorable to 
its growth. Hence the value of proper admixtures of sand 
and clay. By the clay a sufficient quantity of moisture is re- 
tained, and for a sufficient length of time, while by the sand 
the roots are preserved from compression and a free access of 
air is permitted. 

5. Soils possess the power, in different degrees, of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air during the cool period of night. 
Pure sand possesses this in the smallest degree. A stiff clay 
will, however, absorb sometimes, in a single night, as much 
as a thirtieth part of its own weight, and a dry peat as much 
as a twelfth of its weight. Generally, the quantity of moist- 
ture thus absorbed by soils is dependent upon the proportions 
of clay and vegetable matter they severally contain, and we 
see, in consequence, how much the productive capabilities of 
a soil depend upon the proportions in which those matters are 
mixed together. a7 

6. The temperature of a soil, or the degree of warmth it is 
capable of attaining under the influence of the sun’s rays, 
materially affects the progress of vegetation. But the sun 
does not warm all soils alike ; some become hotter than others, 
though exposed to the same sunshine. 

In wet soils the temperature rises more slowly and never 
attains the height as in a dry soil. Hence it is correct to say 
that wet soils are cold, and it is easily understood how this 
coldness is removed by drainage. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION OF SOILS.—Soils 
have been described as consisting chiefly of sand, lime, and 
clay, with certain saline and organic substances in smaller 
and variable proportions. But the study of the ash of plants 
shows us that a fertile soil must of necessity contain an 
appreciable quantity of ten or eleven different substances, 
which in most cases exist in greater or less abundance in the 
ash of all plants. 

The following examples of two very different kinds of soil 
are worthy of attentive consideration : 

No. 1. Analysis of a very fertile soil from Europe, formerly 
overflowed by the sea, and for sixty years cultivated with 
crops of corn, &c., without manure. 

No. 2. A very barren soil from Europe. 

When washed with water they gave from 1,000 parts : 


No: 1. Te. &. 
Soluble saline matter - - - - - 18 ] 
Fine earthy and organic matter (clay) - - 937 599 
Siliceous sand - - - - - - 45 400 





1,000 1,000 








The finer portions separated from the sand and soluble 
matter, consisted, in 1,000 parts, of : 


No.1. No. 2. 
Organic matter - - - - - - 97 40 
Silica - - - - . - - - 648 778 
Alumina - - - - 7 - - 57 9] 
Lime - - - - - - - - 59 4 
Magnesia - - - : : - - 84 ] 
Oxide of iron - - - - - - 61 81 
Oxide of manganese - - - - - 1 4 
Potash - - - - - - - 2 trace 
Soda - - - - -- - - 4 ae 
Ammonia - - - - - - - trace os 
Chlorine - - - - - - - 2 é 
Sulphuric acid = - - ~ - - - 2 “ 
Phosphoric acid - - - - - - 43 6 
Carbonic acid - - - - - - 40 ef 
Loss. - - - - - - - - 14 4} 





1,000 1,000 








In fact, No. 1 contains all the elements of fertility, and 
No. 2 is not only poor in many of the necessary species of 
the inorganic food of plants, but is too rich in one, (oxide of 
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iron,) which, when present in excess, is prejudicial to vegeta- 
ble life. 

Chemical analysis shews that in all rocks, and consequently 
in all soils, traces of every one of the different substances 
mentioned generally exist. It shews that in most soils the 
presence of all the substances which constitute the ash of 
plants may be detected, though in very variable proportions. 

In regard to the effect of this difference in the proportions 
of these substances, chemical investigations also establish 
other points of great practical importance to the agricultu- 
rist. Thus, for example, it is found— 

That as a proper adjustment of the proportions of clay 
and sand is nec essary in order that a soil may possess the 
most favorable physical properties, so the mere presence of 
the various kinds of inorganic food in a soil is not sufficient 
to make it productive of any particular crop, but that they 
must be present in such quantity that the plant shall be able 
readily, at the proper season, and within the time usually 
allotted to its growth, to obtain an adequate supply of each. 

Thus the soil of a cane field may contain on the whole far 
more, say of potash or lime, than the canes we have planted 
may ag and yet being diffused through a large quantity 
of earth, the roots may be unable to collect either the lime or 
potash fast enough to supply the wants of the rapidly grow- 
ing plants. To such a soil it will be necessary to add a fur- 
ther portion of what the crop requires. 

2. That when a soil is poor in some of these substances the 
cultivated crops refuse to grow upon them in a healthy man- 
ner, and to yield remunerative returns. 

3. That when certain other substances are present in too 
gre: at abundance, oxide of iron, for instance, the soil is ren- 
dered equally unfavorable to the most important crops. 

From the analysis of soils and the ash of plants we learn 
that one kind of crop extracts from the soil a certain quantity 
of all the inorganic constituents of plants, but some of these 
in much larger proportion than others. A second kind of 
crop carries off in preference a larger quantity of those sub- 
stances which the former had left. A knowledge of these 
facts has led in some countries to what is called a rotation of 
crops, which it is probable, under an improved system, may, 
to some extent, be introduced in Jamaica. 

Suppose the soil of a field contain a certain supply of all 
those inorganic substances which plants require, and that a 
cane crop is grown upon it for a long series of years, this 
crop will carry ; off some of these substances in larger propor- 
tions than others, so that year by year the proportion of those 
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which are thus chiefly carried off will become relatively less. 
Thus at length the soil, for want of these substances, will be- 
come unable to bear a cane crop at all, though it may still con- 
tain a large store of the other inorganic substances which the 
cane crop does not particularly exhaust. 

Suppose yams, or sweet potatoes, in like manner raised for 
@ succession of years, they would exhaust the soil of a diffe- 
rent set of substances, till it became unfit to grow them pro- 
fitably, though still rich in those things which the cane crop 
especially demands. But grow these crops alternately or in 
rotation, then the one crop will draw especially upon one class 
of substances, the other crop upon another, and thus much 
larger crops of each will be reaped from the soil, and for a 
much longer period. 

Perhaps some plant may be found useful as food for stock, 
to be cultivated in rotation with the cane, differing from it 
in chemical constitution. 

We have seen that by analysis the nature of the inorganic 
part of a soil is ascertained, and that by comparing its com- 
position with the ashes of any given healthy and matured 
plant, we can judge of the fitness of the soil for the plant, 
and availing ourselves of the same means, we may learn 
much of the nature of a soil by examining the ashes of those 
plants which grow upon it spontaneously. Thus the study 
of the commonest weeds is full of instruction to the agricul- 
turist. An able writer on this subject, Mr. Bravender, 
(Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England,) 
says, ‘‘ rom repeated observations, I long since satisfied my- 
self that in the vegetable creation there are certain plants 
which spontaneously grow and flourish on certain soils which 
do not spontantaneously grow and flourish on other kinds of 
soils differently constituted, and those plants, thus electing to 
grow or not to grow, are certain indications of the barrenness 
or fertility of the soil.” 

Chemical investigations prove to us, however, that if we 
return to the soil all that is removed from it by the cane or 
other crops, we may continue year by year to raise those crops 
from the same field without permanent injury to the soil. 
We must, to gain that object, put into the soil the proper 
substances, in the proper quantities, and at the proper time, 
and by so doing we may keep up the fertility of the field 
perhaps for ever. 

CHAPTER XIV.—SECTION I.—IMPROVEMENT OF soILs.— We 
learn from what has been already explained, that soil is pos- 
sessed of certain existing and obvious qualities, and of cer- 
tain other dormant capabilities. It is the business of the 
5 
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agriculturalist to learn how those qualities can be improved, 
and how those dormant capabilities can be made active. 

All soils may be arranged into one or other of two classes, 
viz: 

1. Those which contain in themselves an abundant supply 
of all those things which plants require, and are, therefore, 
fitted chemically to grow any crops. 

2. Those which are deficient in some of those substances 
on which plants live, and are, therefore, not fitted to grow 
perhaps any one crop with luxuriance. 

Both classes of soils as they are naturally met with are 
susceptible of improvement, the former by mechanical 
methods chiefly, the latter by mechanical partly, but chiefly 
by chemical methods. 

Section 11.—M&CHANICAL METHODS OF IMPROVING soIL.—Of 
improving the soil by draining.—Draining may be defined to 
be the art of rendering lands not only so free of moisture as 
that no superfluous water shall remain upon it, but that no 
water shail remain in it so long as to injure or even retard 
the healthy growth of those plants which are cultivated for 
the use of man and the domesticated animals. 

There are two kinds of draining—one which draws off 
large bodies of water, collected from the discharge of springs 
in isolated portions of ground, which is called deep or under 
draining, because it intercepts the passage of water at a con- 
siderable depth under the surface of the ground; the other, 
which absorbs, by means of numerous channels, the super- 
abundant water spread over extensive pieces of ground under 
the surface, which is called surface draining. Surface drain- 
ing subdivides itself into two varieties ; the one consisting of 
small open channels formed upon the surface of the ground, 
in various directions, for the reception of water flowing upon 
the land; the other consists of small drains constructed at 
different depths in the ground, at short intervals, and into 
which the water, as it falls upon the surface, finds its way by 
its own gravity, through the loose soil and the porous parts 
of the subsoil, and is discharged into a convenient receptacle 
or drain. 

The advantages that result from draining are manifold : 

1. It has been explained that the presence of too much 
water in the soil keeps it constantly cold. The heat of the 
sun’s rays is expended in evaporating the water from the 
surface of the land, and thus the plants never experience that 
warmth about their roots which so much favors their rapid 
growth. 

2. Where too much water is present in the soil, that food of 
the plant which the soil supplies is so much diluted, that either 
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a much greater quantity of fluid must be taken in by the 
roots, or the plant will be scantily nourished. The presence 
of so much water in the stem and leaves keeps down their 
temperature. When the sunshine appears, an increased evapo- 
ration takes place from their surfaces; a lower natural heat in 
consequence prevails in the interior of the plant, and the 
chemical changes, on which its growth depends, proceeds with 
less rapidity. : 

3. By the removal of the water, the physical properties of 
the soil are greatly improved. Indeed, although the appa- 
rent object sought by drainage is the pein a water, the 
chief advantage from it is the greater exposuré of the soil to 
the action of the air. 

In tropical climates the excessive rains have a great ten- 
dency to consolidate the ground, and facilitate the baking 
and hardening of its substance, by the powerful action of the 
sun when the rain has ceased to fall. It is then difficult to 
pulverize the soil, so as to bring it into a proper condition for 
being cleaned of weeds, and for affording a fitting bed for 
the roots of the plants. It is impossible to obtain a proper 
Jreeness and openness of the soil without the constant action 
of the air through all its parts, and that condition can only 
be established by a complete withdrawal from the body of the 
soil of all the free water which has fallen on the surface. 

This can only be obtained by having abundance of chan- 
nels for receiving the water, placed at sufficient depths, and 
at near distances, over the whole area to be drained. 

Thorough drained land is easily worked with all the com- 
mon implements. Being all alike dry, its texture becomes 
uniform, and in consequence the plough passes through it 
with uniform freedom ; and even where pretty large stones 
interfere, the plough easily dislodges them ; and moving in 
freer soil it is able to raise a deeper furrow slice, and the fur- 
row slice on its part, though heavy, crumbles down and yields 
to the pressure and friction of the mould board, forming a 
friable, mellow, rich looking mould. The harrows, instead 
of being held back at times, and starting forward and oscil- 
lating sideways, swim smoothly along, raking the soil into a 
uniform surface, and entirely obliterating footmarks. The 
roller compresses and renders the surface of the soil smooth, 
but leaves what is below in a mellow state for the roots of the 
plants to expand in. All the implements are much easier 
drawn and held; and hence all the operations are executed 
with less labor, and of course more economically and satis- 
factorily. 

Draining has been successfully tried in Demerara, and 
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among other advantages to be there derived from it may be men- 
tioned the freeing of the soil from much of the salt which it 
contains, and the absorption of which by the roots of canes 
seriously injures both the quantity and quality of the sugar. 

It is a curious and apparently contradictory remark, that 
draining often improves a soil on which the crops are liable 
to be burned up in dry seasons. Yet, upon a little considera- 
tion, the fact becomes intelligible. 

Supposing that the surface soil extends to a certain line, 
whilst below this there is subsoil in which the water stagnates, 
the roots will geadily penetrate to the line between these two 
soils, but they will in general refuse to descend further, be- 


-cause of the unwholesomeness of the soil where water stag- 


nates, (not to mention the inability of the roots to penetrate 
such a retentive soil.) Let a dri season come, and, their roots 
having little depth, the plants will more speedily be burned up. 
But lower the level at which the water stagnates, (or remove 
it altogether by working the subsoil and inserting drains,) 
the rains will then freely wash the subsoil, and the roots will 
descend into it, so that if a drought come again it may parch 
the soil above, as before, without injuring the plants, since 
they are now watered and fed by the soil beneath. 

It is generally considered that the roots of the cane plant 
extend laterally, and do not penetrate, under any circum- 
stances, more than a few inches downwards into the soil. 
But that belief evidently had its origin in the bad practice of 
shallow tillage. Under that system the roots could not de- 
scend. Ifthe soil and subsoil be loosened and broken up, 
the roots will descend. 

4. When drenched with water, the vegetable matter in a 
soil either decomposes slowly or produces acid compounds 
more or less unwholesome to plants. In the presence of air, 
on the contrary, this vegetable matter decomposes rapidly, 
produces carbonic acid in large quantity, as well as other 
compounds on which the plant can live, and even renders 
the inorganic constituents of the soil more fitted to enter the 
roots, and thus to supply more rapidly what the several parts 
of the plant require. 

Draining, says Mr. Stephen, ‘‘in curtailing the limits of 
bad, produces the immediate effects of extending the limits of 
good soils, and it makes rain our friend instead of our enemy ; 
we take all its benefit, and avoid its injury.*’ 

Secrion 3.—Or THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIT. BY THE USE OF 
THE SUBSOIL PLoveH.—The subsoil plough is an auxiliary to 
the drain. Though there are few subsoils through which the 
rater will not at length make its way, yet there are some so 
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stiff that the good effects of drains is lessened by the slowness 
with which they allow the superfluous water to pass through 
them. In such cases, the use of the subsoil plough is most 
advantageous in loosening the under layers of the soil, and 
in allowing the water to find a ready escape downwards or to 
either side, until it reach the drains. 

It is well known that if a piece of stiff clay be cut into the 
shape of a brick, and then allowed to dry, it will contract and 
harden—it will form an air-dried brick, almost impervious 
to any kind of air. Wet it again, it will swell and become still 
more impervious. Cut up while wet, it will only be divided 
into so many pieces, cach of which will harden when dry, or 
the whole of which will again attach themselves and stick 
together if exposed to pressure. But tear it asunder when 
dry, and it will fall into many pieces, will more or less crum- 
ble, and will readily admit the air into its inner parts. So tt 
ts with a clay subsoil. 

After the land is provided with drains, the subsoil being 
very stiff and retentive, the subsoil plough is used to open it 
up—to let out the water, and let in the air. If this be not 
done, the stiff under clay will contract and bake as it dries, 
but it will neither sufficiently admit the air, nor open so free 
a passage for the roots. The use of the subsoil plough should, 
however, be deferred till the clay is dry—it will then tear 
and break, instead of cutting it, and its openness will remain. 
Once give the air free access and, after a time, it so modi- 
fies the drained clay that it no longer has an equal tendency 
to cohere. 

The great benefit to be derived from the use of the subsoil 
plough is the allowing the influence of the sun and air to 
penetrate to greater depth. 

A very important result, not at present mentioned, attends 
the use of the subsoil plough and the drain. Iron exists, in 
nature, in two forms, that of the protoxide, in common lan- 
guage oxide, being one proportion of oxygen and one of iron 
combined, and that of peroxide, with two proportions of iron 
and three of oxygen, that is, half as much more oxygen than 
in the first compound. The former is injurious to vegetation 
and animal life, the latter beneficial and necessary. The 
protoxide can be, however, converted into the peroxide by 
the absorption of oxygen from the air. 

The agriculturist can effect the change of the deleterious 
agent into the beneficial by the adoption of the subsoil 
plough and drain, which allow of the access of the air. 

Section 1v.—OF IMPROVEMENT BY DEEP PLOUGHING.—Deep 
ploughing, like subsoiling, aids the effect of drains; but it 
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has other uses and beneficial effects. Subsoiling only lets out 
the water, and allows access to the air and a free passage to 
the roots. Deep ploughing, in addition to these, brings new 
earth to the surface, forms thus a deeper soil, and more or 
less alters both its physical qualities and its chemical consti- 
tution. 

If the plough be made to bring up two inches of clay or 
sand it will stiffen or loosen the soil, as the case may be, or 
it may affect its density. 

There are certain substances contained in every soil which 
gradually make their way down towards the subsoil. They 
sink till they reach, at least, that point beyond which the 

lough does not usually penetrate. If lime be put on the 
fand it sinks to the subsoil. In sandy soils which have been 
clayed the clay sinks ; where soils are marled the mar! sinks, 
If this be the case with these earthy and insoluble substances, 
it will be readily believed that those saline ingredients of the 
soil which are easily soluble (dissolved) will be still sooner 
washed out of the upper and conveyed to the under soil. 
Thus the subsoil, and particularly in climates like Jamaica, 
where heavy rains fall, may gradually become rich in those 
substances of which the surface soil has been robbed by the 
rains. Bring up a portion of this subsoil by deep ploughing, 
and you restore to the surface soil a part of what it has been 
gradually losing ; you bring up what may probably render 
it more fruitful than before. 

But suppose the sand to have originally contained some- 
thing noxious to vegetation, which in process of time has 
been washed down into the subsoil, then to bring this to the 
surface would be materially to injure the land. This also is 
true, and a sound discretion must no doubt be employed in 
judging when and where such evil effects are likely to follow. 
Such cases are, however, more rare than many suppose. 

There are doubtless many of our cane fields which, from 
the nature of the soil, do not require the under draining 
already described, but which would be much improved by 
deeper ploughing than is usually adopted. 

Section v.—Or common pLoventne.—Other benefits again 
attend upon the ordinary ploughings, hoeings, and working 
of the land. Its parts are more minutely divided; the air 
gets access to every particle; it is rendered lighter, more 
open, and more permeable to the roots; its physical character 
is improved. The vegetable matter it contains decomposes 
more rapidly by a constant turning of the soil, so that wher- 
ever the fibres of the roots penetrate they find organic food 

provided for them, and an abundant supply of the oxygen of 
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the atmosphere to aid in preparing it. The production of 
ammonia and nitric acid also, and the absorption of one or 
both from the air take place to a greater extent the finer the 
soil is pulverized and the more it has been exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. All soils contain likewise an ad- 
mixture of fragments of the earthy or mineral matters of 
which rocks are composed, which by their decay yield new 
supplies of inorganic food to the growing plant. The more 
frequently they are exposed to the air and rain, the more 
rapidly do these fragments crumble away and decompose. 

The heavy rains of the tropics are absorbed by porous soils, 
penetrate to great depths, if the physical character of the 
soil and subsoil be favorable, and continue to supply moisture 
to the roots of plants for long periods, Such rains run over 
stiff clay, carrying away to the gulleys the valuable super- 
ficial soil. Light rains are similarly absorbed by porous soils, 
but if they fall on stiff soils the water is evaporated by the 
hot sun before it is able to penetrate them. 

One of the great objects desired by the tropical agricultu- 
rists, and by none more than by the cane cultivatorsof Jamaica, 
is a supply of moisture in the soil in periods of drought. 
This object can be most readily and cheaply obtained by 
economizing the supply of water afforded by nature in the 
rainy seasons, and this can be most advantageously done by 
a thorough breaking up of the land. 

If the surface soil only, in a climate like Jamaica, be pul- 
verized, without the subsoil being also broken, the moisture 
absorbed in rainy seasons is soon evaporated by the hot sun 
in dry weather, and the plants suffer. Hence probably the 
doubt which has been suggested with respect to the prudence 
of using ploughs and surface-stirring implements to the ex- 
tent advised by agriculturists of colder climates. But science 
is now shedding light upon tropical as well as extra-tropical 
agriculture, and these subjects will soon be better under- 
stood. 

Various kinds of ploughs have been made, adapted to the 
various work to be performed. 

Section vi.—Instruments for stirring, pulverzing, &c.—We 
may here mention that various other implements are success- 
fully used for the purpose of stirring and pulverizing the 
soil, and freeing it from weeds. These are called cultivators, 
scarifiers, harrows, grubbers, &c. 

Srorron vir.—Of the improvement of the soil by mixing.—It 
has already been shown that the physical properties of the 
soil have a most important influence upon its fertility. The 
admixture of pure sand with clay soils produces an alteration 
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which is often beneficial and which is wholly physical. The 
sand merely opens the pores of the clay, and makes it more - 
permeable to the air. 

The admixture of clay with sandy or peaty soil, however, 
produces both a physical and a chemical alteration. The 
clay not only consolidates and gives body to the sand or peat, 
but it also mixes with them certain earthy and saline sub- 
stances useful or necessary to the plant, which neither the 
sand nor peat might originally containin sufficient abundance, 
It thus alters its chemical constitution, and fits it for nourish- 
ing new races of plants. 

Such is the case, also, with admixtures of marl, of shell 
sand, and of lime. They slightly consolidate the sands, and 
open the clays, and thus improve the mechanical texture of 
both kinds of soil; but their main operation is chemical, and 
the almost universal benefit they produce depends upon the 
new chemical element they introduce into the constitution of 
the soil. 

The cane fields in different districts of Jamaica, consisting 
of stiff clays, might be, and indeed some have been, much 
improved by spreading over them and ploughing in sand 
from the neighboring gulleys. The sea side sand, consisting 
of fragments of rocks, with broken up shells and corals, would 
have in such soils most valuable effect, both chemical and 
mechanical, Marls also abound in Jamaica, and may be 
used either alone or mixed with the cattle-pen manure. 
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The fifth meeting of this convention was held on the 30th 
of January, 1856, and continued the discussion of business 
until the 3d of February, when it adjourned over again to 
meet on the second Monday of December next in the city of 
Savannah. 

The meeting at Richmond, though largely attended by 
delegates from the State of Virginia, embraced but small 
delegations from other States, whilst many were not repre- 
sented at alls This was not the result of diminished interest 
in the convention, since nearly all the States had appointed 
delegates, but grew out of the very short notice allowed and 
the extraordinary prevalence of bad weather, closing up and 
rendering impracticable almost all the routes of travel. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, business of great 
importance was discussed, and the Richmond meeting will 
long be remembered by those whose fortune it was to be pre- 
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sent and to share the hospitalities of that noble metropolis of 
the Old Dominion. 

Surely the south will need no more promptings to be pre- 
sent at these annual gatherings. They tend to obliterate all 
narrowness of sentiment, and bring our people together upon 
the broad platform of common wants, necessities, and dangers. 

We well know that the citizens of Savannah will not be 
behind those of other cities of the south in providing for the 
sittings of the convention in December next, and in order to 
secure the largest representation and the greatest interest, it 
is of the highest importance that movements be made in ex- 
tending invitations, &c., several months in advance. 

We shall continue to call attention to the subject through 
the Review. 


DELEGATES. 


Texas.—Thos. J. Green, W. L. Cazneau, H. McLeod. 

Loutsiana.—J. D. B. De Bow. 

Noth Carolina.—E. G. Hayward, J. H. Gibbon, Walter Gwynn, M. P. Taylor. 
AR caso R. Barker, T. Fawcett, A. B. Hagner, T. Tilghman, W. 

rewer. 

Missouri.—Thos. D. Day, Hon. Samuel Caruthers, Hon. Luther M. Kennett. 

District of Columbia.—John T'. Towers, R. Wallack, S. H. Hill, J. A. Linton, 
T. Berry, C. Abert, R. Ould, J. 8. Berry, R. P. Dodge, 8. Cropley, W. H. Edes, 
A. H. Pickrell, P. Berry, E. A. Eliason. 

Virginia.—Augusta county—John B. Baldwin, B. Christian, J. Brandeburg, 
C. R. Harris, A. D. Trotter, William Withrow, jr., Dr. F. T. Stribling, A. 
McChesney. Alexandria—Henry C. Ward, David Hume, Fendall Marba . 
Charles W. Blinkoe, D. Funsten, G. W. Brent. Alleghany county——D. B. 
Layne. Albemarle county—Allan B. Magruder. Appomattox county—Thomas 
H. Flood. Botetourt county—F. H. Mays, Samuel C. Robinson, James Wilson. 
Buckingham county—R. K. Irving, Tho. M. Bondurant, W. W. Forbes, N. D. 
Morris, W. H. Perkins, Geo. W. Nixon, Alex. Moseley, W. J. Eppes, J. P. 
Leitch, D. W. Moseley. Bath county—Wm. H. Terrill, Chas E. Haas, John 
Purcell, Horace L. Kent, P. V. Daniel, jr. Caroline county—W. T. Chandlier, 
Dr. E. P. White, Dr. John H. De Jarnette, F. Dickinson, Ed. T. Morris. 
Craig county—R. M. Wiley. Cumberland county—John C. Page, Henry R. 
Johnson, C. R. Palmore. Chesterfield county—A. T. D. Gifford. Danvyille— 
Thomas D. Neale, G. T. Pace. Farmville—J. T. Morton, H. A. Weod. Fre- 
dericksburg—A. A. Little, W. M. Mitchell, J. W. Slaughter, John L. Marye, 
jr. Fauquier county—J. A. Marshall. Giles county—M. Chapman. Gooch- 
land county—John C. Rutherford, J. A. Martin, C. R. Woodson, John M. Tra- 
villian, W. T. Waller. Greenbrier county—Thomas Matthews, 8S. Price, W. 
M. Shanklin. Hampshire county—Angus W. McDonald. Henry county—H. 
Dillard. Hanover county—L. Vaughan, G. W. Richardson, Chastain White, 
N. A. Thompson, C. W. Dabney. Henrico county—John M. Botts, Sherwin 
McRea, J. C. Spotts, Henry Cox, Robert H. Styll, Fendal@Griffin, Jacob S. 
Atlee, E. G. Clay, John R. Garnett, E. T. Morris, Wm. Christian, James M. 
Gunn, E. Baker. Halifax county—J. B. Carrington. Harrison county—A. J. 
Smith. Jefferson county—F. Yates, W. J. Hawkes. King William county— 
F. Gregory, jr , Richard Hawes. Lynchburg—J. McDonald, M. B. Nowlin, E. 
D. Christian, F. B. Deane, jr. Mercer county—N. B. French. Mecklenburg 
county—E. R. Chambers, J. G. Boyd, T. Carrington, Wm. Townes, Paul C. 
Venable. Madison county—J. L. Kemper, A. G. Grinnan. Norfolk—F. Mal- 
lory, Myer Myers, John E. Doyle, E. T. Hardy, W. P. Stewart, Dr. Wm. N. 
McKenny. Norfolk county--Col. Maximillian Herbert. Nansemond county— 
J. W Pedin, W. J. Arthur. Orange county—T. A. Robinson, W. C. Hume. 
Petersburg—Thomas C. Thackstone, John H. Claiborne, Samuel B. Paul. Ports- 
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mouth—C. W. Murdaugh, I. V. Pratt, Rev. Thomas Hume, G. W. Grice, P. H- 
Daughtrey, W. C. Wheeler. Richmond—His Excellency Henry A. Wise, Wm- 
H. Mackfarland, Thomas R. Price, Joseph R. Anderson, Isaac Davenport, sen.» 
R. Archer, John Purcell, A. K. Parker, H. C. Cabell, Thomas H. Ellis, R. B- 
Haxall, Samuel J. Rutherford, J. B. Furguson, jr., Wm. B. Isaacs, L. W. Glaze- 
brook, Wm. F. Butler, W. M. Elliott, R. G. Morriss, H. W. Fry, James S- 
Kent, Ro. Ridgeway, O. P. Baldwin, Wyndham Robertson, E. Fontaine, W- 
P. Munford; Thos. W. McCance, R. 0. Haskins, George S. Palmer, E. B- 
Bently, Walter D. Blair, Chas. T. Wortham, Edwin Wortham, James Thomas, 
ys David H. Tucker, J. A, Corwardin, William H. Christian, John F. Tanner. 

~yyie. county—James Paxton, And. Patteson, Robt. L. Doyle, J. G. Pax- 
ton, Arch. Graham. Shenandoah county—S. C. Williams. Spottsylvania 
county—J.H.Lacy. Taylor county—Chas. W.Newlon. Washington county— 
John B. Floyd, W. King Heiskill. Wheeling—Charles W. Russell, John C. 
Campbell. inchester—Hugh H. Lee, John F. Wall. 

Tenneesee.—General A. E. Jackson. 

The southern and southwestern commercial convention 
assembled at 12 o’clock, in the African church—JosEepn Mayo, 
esq., in the chair. 

The chairman stated that the first business before the con- 
vention was the appointment of a committee to nominate 
permanent officers, under the resolution adopted on the pre- 
vious day. He therefore announced the following named 
gentlemen as the committee: 

Messrs. J. D, B. De Bow, of Louisiana; J. H. Gibbon, of 
North Carolina; A. B. Hagner, of Maryland; Robert Ould, 
of Georgetown; John T. Towers, of Washington; Thomas 
J. Green, of Texas; Thomas D. Day, of Missouri; Henry C. 
Ward, of Alexandria; Myer Myers, of Norfolk; F. B. Deane, 
jr., of Lynchburg; Thomas C. Thackston, of Petersburg; 
John F. Wall, of Winchester; Richard G. Morriss, of Rich- 
mond; ——— Price, of Greenbrier, and ———— Forbes, of 
Cumberland. 

The committee retired and shortly afterward reported, 
through their chairman, the following as permanent officers 
of the convention: 

President—Gen. Tencu Trrauman, of Maryland. 

Vice Presidents—W. L. Cazneau, of Texas; Dr. Wm. 
Brewer, of Maryland; Thomas D. Day, of Missouri; J. D. 
B. De Bow, of Louisiana; Dr. Francis Mallory, of Virginia; 
Colonel Walter Gwynn, of North Carolina; John T. Towers, 
of the District of Columbia. 

Secretaries—James A. Cowardin, William B. Isaacs, Wil- 
liam F. Ritchie, Ro. Ridgway, R. W. Hughes, and Charles 
Lewis. 

The gentlemen named in the report were unanimously 
elected. 

The president, on taking the chair, invited the vice presi- 
dents and secretaries to take seats upon the platform. He 
then addressed the convention as follows: 
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Gentlemen of the convention—I rise in accordance with time- 
honored usage to return thanks for the distinguished honor 
conferred upon me. At the same time, I hope I shall not be 
understood as claiming any title to this position, when I see 
around me so many gentlemen who, in point of age aad offi- 
cial distinction, would have graced it far better. I am sensi- 
ble, however, that the honor was conferred upon my State, 
and not upon me as an individual; and in the name of that 
State and her delegates, I return the most sincere and pro- 
found thanks. It is unnecessary to remind you, gentlemen, 
that the circumstances which exist in our country at this 
time are of the most peculiar and momentous interest, and 
that the duties devolved upon us are of no light and ordinary 
character; and that upon the manner in which those duties 
are performed may depend in no small degree the honor of 
the States we represent. Whilst I hope the feeling which 
may pervade the bosom of every one present will be that of 
ardent attachment to the southern portion of the confederacy, 
I also hope it may be remembered that the best and highest 
interests of the south are to be found in the Federal Consti- 
tution and the integrity of the Union. [Applause.] We 
should never forget that this should be the prominent feeling 
in the breast of every citizen of the United States. It will be 
time enough to talk of a dissolution of the Union when the 
circumstances shall leave no other alternative—and God forbid 
that the time shall ever arrive. [Applause. ] 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I invoke a spirit of temperance 
and moderation, and ask on behalf of myself the aid of 
every member in the performance of my official duties. 

Rev Tuos. C. Hume, of Portsmouth, by invitation, then 
offered a fervent prayer, invoking the blessing of Heaven 
upon the deliberations of the convention. 

Mr. Dr Bow, of Louisiana, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions: 

Whereas, The almost unprecedented continuance of in- 
clement weather, inducing the belief that the convention 
would not be held, having interfered with the attendance of 
the large delegations appointed throughout the southern 
States, and it being advisable, considering the important 
matters proposed for discussion, that the moral weight and 
co-operation of all those States should be secured, it is— 

Resolved, That this convention, after transacting prelim- 
inary matters, adjourn, to meet again on the third Tuesday in 
May next, in the city of Richmond, and that the delegates 
here present pledge themselves to such action in the interim 
as will be likely to secure the largest attendance. 
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Resolved, That the objects of this convention, as developed 
at its several sittings, in Memphis, Charleston and New 
Orleans, being to secure to the southern States the utmost 
amount of prosperity as an integral part of the Federal 
Union, or to enable them to vindicate and maintain their 
rights ‘and institutions whether that Union shall subsist or 
not, are all matters pertinent and cognizable which relate to 
the development of our soil—the enlargement of our internal 
improvement system, our domestic trade and direct foreign 
commerce; mines, manufactures and the arts—the social 
system and institutions of the south—our schools, colleges 
and press—and the delegates are invited to bring with them, 
or forward in their absence, such statistical and other in- 
formation as may be necessary to discuss and report upon 
these and kindred subjects in order to secure the most 
practical results. 

Resolved, That the people, in their primary assemblies for 
the purpose of sending delegates, be invited to express their 
opinions upon the objects indicated above, so that their 
delegates may be thoroughly advised of their wishes. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are due to 
the Board of Trade, the committee of arrangements and the 
citizens of Richmond, for the very handsome preparations 
they have made for its accommodation. 

Laid on the table, and subsequently, on motion, referred to 
the committee on business, &c. 

Mr. Grpson, of North Carolina, offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of 
three delegates from each State represented and three from 
the District of Columbia, to whom shall be referred all busi- 
ness and resolutions designed to be brought before the con- 
vention. 

In accordance with the resolution the following committee 
was appointed. 

Virginia.—J. B. Floyd, Angus McDonald, F. B. Deane, 
jr., Saml. Price, Ed. T. Hardy, Jos. R. Anderson, C, W. 
Russell. 

District of Columbia,—Robert Ould, Charles Abert, 8. H. 
Hill. 

Misscuri.—Luther M. Kennett, Saml. Caruthers, Thos. D. 
Day. 

Maryland.—A. B. Hagner, W. R. Barker, Thos. Faucett. 

North Carolina.—J. H. Gibbon, E. G. Hay ward, M. P. 
Taylor. 

Texas.—W. T. Cazneau, T. J. Green, H. McLeod. 
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Louisiana.—J. D. B. De Bow, J. P. Benjamin, T. Green 
Davidson. 

The President, on learning that Governor Wise was 
eo invited and escorted him to a seat upon the plat- 
orm. 

Mr. Myers, of Norfolk, offered the following : 


Whereas, This convention deem it indispensable to the successful progress of 
southern commerce that a line of first class steamers be established between 
Hampton Roads and Liverpool, therefore— 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the southern and southwestern States 
to unite with the State of Virginia in the establishment of such a line, and that 
the delegates from those States in the convention be requested to call the atten- 
tion of their respective legislatures to the importance of the subject, and ask 
their co-operation. 


Referred to the committee on business, &e. 
Mr. Cuar.tes Apert, of the District of Columbia, offered 
the following : 


Resolved, That every effort made to extend the commercial advantages of 
the south, and to develop its internal resources, must inevitably enlarge the field 
of its labor, excite its industry and enterprise, draw out its capital, augment its 
wealth, and promote its prosperity. 

Resolved, That the success and prosperity of any one portion of our Union, 
while it need not and should not conflict with the interests of any other portion, 
will, more or less, add to the honor and welfare of our whole country. 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the baleful opinions entertained and expressed 
by some of our fellow-countrymen of the north, and the resistance which has 
been sometimes, we regret to say, effectually made to ‘‘ the supreme law of the 
land,’’ we nevertheless teel a devoted attachment to our glorious Union, and a 
fixed determination that it shall be preserved ; and to this end we will direct our 
most earnest prayers, and exert our most strenuous efforts. 

Resolved, That we have an abiding faith in the heartfelt sentiments of the 
masses of the people, that they are radically Union, however at times they may 
be misdirected or misrepresented by the unscrupulously ambitious and designing. 
The wrongs we have suffered we trust are of a transient nature; and we feel 
that we corroborate the fact expressed in our inspired Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that ‘‘ all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they have been accustomed ;”’ and, therefore, here, on the soil which gave birth 
to Con Wasnineron and Our Henry, we vow eternal fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and our Union. 


Referred to the committee on business, &c. 

On motion of General Green, of Texas, 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate and House of Delegates of Virginia 
be invited to attend the sessions of this convention. 

The President was requested to convey a copy of this reso- 
lution to the presiding officer of each Honse. 

On motion, the convention adjourned. 

The convention met at the African church yesterday morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock, Président TrrauMan resuming the chair. 

After calling the meeting to order, the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and approved. 

The president called for a report from the committee on 
resolutions and business. 
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Hon. Joun B. Fioyp, chairman, reported the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were read by Secretary 
Cowardin. 

(The resolutions were those offered by Mr. De Bow, on the 
second day, providing for adjournment.) 

Mr. Greson, of North Carolina, objected to the resolutions. 
All the meetings have adjourned to meet again. The meet- 
ing at Memphis adjourned to meet again, as did the meetings 
at Charleston and New Orleans. Committees had been ap- 
pointed on education, navigation, the mines, &c., and none 
of these committees have presented a report. He thought we 
had a right to switch up our neighbors when they were re- 
miss in their duty. He then alluded to the ill treatment of a 
citizen of his State, who had his slave taken from him, and 
argued in favor of slavery. He believed it dishonest in the 
abolitionists to desire to take our slaves from us, and referred 
to the old Hebrew law to prove that they were lawful pro- 
perty. He had heard a gentleman say that some of the abo- 
litionists were as honest as any other men, only they were 
deluded. He thought the delusion a gastric one, produced 
by eating codfish. He then spoke of the negroes in St. Do- 
mingo and other West India islands, and thought that the 
convention should take some action to prevent slaves from 
going to the north, where they dressed in black, looked pale, 
and appeared very unhappy. He hoped the resolutions would 
not pass. 

Hon. Joun B. Froyp, in order to bring business before the 
convention, moved that the preamble and resolutions be 
adopted. 

A member from Virginia moved to amend the report of 
the committee by striking out the third Tuesday in May, and 
insert the third Tuesday in June. 

Gen. Green stated that May instead of June had been used 
in the report because the democratic and American conven- 
tions for presidential nominations would hold their sessions 
about that time. 

Mr. A. B. McGruper, of Charlottesville, regretted to see 
the disposition manifested in the convention to adjourn with- 
out taking any action. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, there were six southern States and the District 
of Columbia represented, and he believed if the convention 
adjourned now, the next meeting would probable be smaller 
than the present. He did not think it just to the delegates 
present to put them to the expense of returning at some future 
time, nor to the citizens of Richmond to adjourn to meet here 
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again, after they had been to so much expense and trouble to 
accommodate them. He believed that the assemblage was 
sufficiently large for all practical purposes, and moved to 
strike out the first resolution in the report looking to an ad- 
journment. 

A member from Virginia warmly seconded the motion to 
strike out the resolution looking to an adjournment. 

Mr. A. B. McGruper asked leave to amend his proposition, 
and moved to lay the entire resolutions on the table. 

Gen. Green favored the resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee, because Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and South Carolina were not represented 
as they should be on an occasion like the present. 

Mr. McGruper was opposed to an adjournment because it 
had the appearance of failure. He desired this convention to 
act, leaving the future to take care of itself. 

Dr. Brewer, of Maryland, was opposed to an adjournment. 
It did not require a large body to transact business, The 
south had no time to lose. Her interests were interfered 
with and her rights trampled upon. If she did not have the 
independence to act now, and act effectually, she never would, 
The north had always striven to keep the commerce with her. 
The south were the workers, while the north realized the 
benefits of that labor. He wanted the south to meet the 
members of the north now, and meet them firmly. Now was 
the time for action, for he feared at no future meeting the 
assemblage would be as large as at present. 

Mr. P. V. Dantet, jr., arose to give notice that he would 
offer a resolution which he believed would meet the views of 
those in favor as well as of the opponents of the resolutions 
now pending, when the motion to lay on the table had been 
disposed of. The purport of the resolution he designed offer- 
ing would be the appointment of a committee to prepare an 
address to the people of the south. 

The President stated the question would be on the motion 
to lay on the table. 

Gen. GREEN hoped that the vote would be taken by States. 

Mr. Greson, of N. C., hoped the vote would be taken per 
capita, letting Virginia gentlemen represent the southern 
States unrepresented. 

Gen. GREEN moved that the whole subject be laid on the 
table for the present. 

The vote being taken the motion was adopted. 

Mr. McGruper moved that in taking the question on the 
report of the committee, the vote be taken by States, each 
State and the District of Columbia casting one vote. 
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The motion was carried in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. McGrupmr, the report of the committee 
was called up, and his motion to lie upon the table renewed. 

Mr. DeBow called the attention of the convention to the 
action of the committee, by whom the report was made, and 
hoped the convention would not thus summarily dispose of 
that report. 

The discussion was continued at length by various members 
in favor of and opposed to the laying of the resolutions on the 
table. Hon. J. B. Floyd taking strong grounds in favor of 
the resolutions, inasmuch as the south and southwestern 
States were not fairly represented here. He concluded by 
hoping that the convention would not lay the resolutions on 
the table, but that they would be adopted in order to give the 
whole south an opportunity of being fairly heard on the im- 
portant questions which should come before the convention. 

Mr. R. G. Morris, of Richmond, moved the previous ques- 
tion, which, being put to vote, was adopted. 

The question then came up on the motion to lay the resolu- 
tions on the table, and the vote being taken by States, re- 
sulted as follows: 

Ayes—North Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
Virginia—4. 

Noes—Texas, Louisiana and Missouri—3. 

So the motion to lay on the table was carried. 

Mr. P. V. Dante, jr., of Richmond, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of be appointed by the votes of the conven- 
tion, to whom shall be referred such resolutions as shall be adopted as the sense of 
this convention, and who shall prepare and publish in the public journals and in 
pamphlet fourm an address to the people of the southern States, developing and 
expressing the views of this convention on the suhject of these resolutions. 





On motion, the resolution was laid on the table. 

Hon. J. B. Fioyp presented the fellowing series of resolu- 
tions, which he stated he had been requested to offer, in the 
event that the resolutions reported by the committee were not 
adopted. The secretary then read them, as follows: 


Whereas, This convention deem it indispensable to the successful progress of 
southern commerce that a line or lines of first class steamers be established be- 
tween a port or ports of the south to some port or ports in Europe, and therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the southern and southwestern States 
to unite in the establishment of such a line or lines, and that the delegates from 
those States to the convention be requested to call the attention of their respec- 
tive legislatures to the importance of this subject and urge their co-operation. 

Resolved, That the senators and representatives in Congress from the southern 
and southwestern States be requested to vote for no law granting 116g Somer 
in aid of ocean mail lines terminating at any northern port, without the insertion 
of a clause binding the government to extend like aid to a line or lines that may 
hereafter be established between ports of the southern States and foreign ports. 
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Mr. Myer Myers advocated the adoption of the resolutions 
just offered, and gave a number of statistics to show the 
amount the south annually paid out for exports, and the vast 
importance a line of steamers from Europe to the south would 
prove to her commercial wealth. He believed that no other 

art of North America presented such advantages as Virginia 

or this line. 

{During the progress of Mr. Myers’ remarks, Dr. Brewer, 
of Maryland, was taken suddenly ill, and physicians were 
called to attend him, which created considerable confusion for 
a few minutes, but he soon recovered sufficiently to be taken 
to his hotel. } 

Mr. Myers resumed, and gave several important facts rela- 
tive to the present warehousing system, which acted oppres- 
sively to the south and in favor of the north. He argued in 
favor of establishing warehouses in the south, and believed 
that a line of steamers from Europe to the Chesapeake Bay 
would bring about the depositing of goods in the south by 
European manufacturers, and thereby save to us the large 
amount of interest now paid into northern coffers. He con- 
cluded by offering the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of siz members be appointed by the president, con- 
sisting of three from Richmond and three from Norfolk, to memorialize the legis- 
latures of the southern and southwestern States to unite with the State of Vir- 

inia in the formation of a line or lines of steamers to ply between Hampton 
Roads and other ports of the south and Europe, and that said committee are au- 
thorized to adopt such other measures in furtherance of the object as they may 
find expedient and proper. 

Mr. Witi1am H. Maocraruand desired the gentleman so to 
modify his resolution as to memorialize the legislatures to 
take into consideration the subject of establishing a southern 
steam line. He could not consent to call upon other States 
to act entirely on a local question. He desired Maryland, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Georgia, to have an equal 
voice in selecting the ‘‘ point’’ for these steamers to start 
from. He thought all that was necessary was to appoint a 
committee to carry out the suggestions in the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Myers, at the request of several members, withdrew 
his resolution. 

After some further discussion on the merits of the report, 
the question was taken on the first resolution offered by the 
committee, and carried in the affirmative. 

The question then came up on the second resolution, which 
was debated at length by Messrs. Lyons, Anderson, and Mac- 
farland, of Richmond, Mr. Funsten, of Alexandria, and 
tohers. 

6 
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Mr. Macrartanp offered the following substitute for the 
second resolution, which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, any such line of steamships 
between any port in the southern States and any port in Europe, should, when 
established, receive from the general government equal employment and remune- 
ration in the carrying of ocean mails to that which is received by any line sailing 
from any other port in the United States. 


Mr. Fusren opposed the substitute, and argued to show that 
if adopted it would have the effect of inducing the south to 
rely on the general government, instead of upon her own re- 
sources. 

Mr. Lyons, in order to allow gentlemen to prepare for the 
dinner, which would take place at five o’clock, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table, considering, as he did, that the 
subject under discussion was one of the most important to 
come before the convention. 

The question was put to vote, and the motion was carried 
in the affirmative. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, this convention deem it indispensable to the successful progress of 
southern commerce, thata line or lines of first class steamers be established be- 
tween a port or ports of the south and some port or ports in Europe, therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the southern and southwestern States 
to unite in the establishment of such a line or lines, and that the delegates from 
those States to the convention be requested to call the attention of their respect- 
tive legislatures to the importance of the subject, and urge their codperation. 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from the southern and south- 
western States be requested to vote for no law granting appropriations in aid of 
ocean mail lines terminating at any northern port, without the insertion of a 
clause binding the government to extend like aid to a line or lines that may here- 
after be established between ports of the southern States and foreign ports. 


The president announced that the following gentlemen had 
been added to the committee on business: Hon. James C. 
Jones, Hon. William H. Snead, and Gen. A. E. Jackson, of 
Tennessee. 

Col. Watter Gwynn, of North Carolina, offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution, which was adopted: 


Whereas, under the existing tariff laws of the United States, a duty of 30 per 
cent. is levied on the article of railroad iron imported into this country from 
abroad: and whereas it has been for some time past the settled practice of 
the government to adjust the duties on imposts to the revenue standard, and it 
being now apparent, from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that a large surplus, derived from duties on foreign commerce, has accumulated 
in the treasury beyond the wants and expenses of the government: and whereas 
the successful and economical prosecution of the railroad system in the United 
States is seriously embarrassed by the present heavy and now unnecessary taxa- 
tion on railroad iron imported from foreign countries, whence alone inadequate 
supplies are obtained on cheaper terms, even with the freight added, than the do- 
mestic can be furnished : therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the decided oP of this convention that the said duties 
on railroad iron ought to be repealed, or greatly reduced. 


Mr. Myers, of Norfolk, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 
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Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed to memorialize the legislatures 
of southern and southwestern States, to unite with the State of Virginia in the 
formation of a line or lines of Atlantic steamers, to ply between Hampton Roads 
and other ports of the seuth to Europe; and that said committee are authorized 
to adopt such other measure, in furtherance of the object, as they may find expe- 
dient and proper. 

The folfowing gentlemen were appointed as the committee: 
Messrs. Myer Myers, John E. Doyle, and George Blow, of 
Norfolk; and Messrs. H. E. Cabell, Wyndham Robertson, 
and James B. Ferguson, jr., of Richmond. 

Mr. R. G. Morris, of Richmond, offered the following: 

Resolved, That it is expedient for southern legislatures to release from the 
license tax all direct importations from foreign countries, and adopt such other ~ 
measures as will protect and advance southern commerce. 

Resolved, That it is expedient that southern manufactures should in all cases be 
used, when they can be procured on as advantageous terms as northern manufac- 


tures. 
Resolved, That southern men should patronize southern literary institutions, 


and use books published at the south, when they can be procured. 
_ Resolved, That in excursions for health or pleasure, —— should be 
given to watering places and other localities on southern soil. 

The resolutions were adopted by acclamation. 

Mr. P. VY. Dantet, jr., of Richmond, offered a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of nine, to whom shall 
be referred all resolutions adopted as the sense of the conven- 
tion, and who shall prepare and publish an address to the 
people of the southern States developing and expressing the 
views of the convention. The resolution was adopted, and 
the following gentlemen were appointed as the committee: 

Messrs. J. D. B. De Bow, of Louisiana; Robert Ould, of 
Georgetown, D. ©.; James Lyons, of Richmond; R. K. 
Meade, of Petersburg; J. R. Anderson, of Richmond; J. H. 
Gibbon, of North Carolina; Myer Myers, of Norfolk; Tench 
Tilghman, of Maryland; F. B. Dean, jr., of, Lynchburg. 


Mr. J. D. B. Dz Bow, of Louisiana, offered the following: 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourns, it will ad- 
journ to meet at Savannah, Georgia, on the second Monday 
in December next. 

Resolved, That the objects of this convention, as developed 
at its several sittings in Memphis, Charleston and New 
Orleans, being to secure to the southern States the utmost 
amount of prosperity as an integral part of the Federal 
Union, or to enable them to vindicate and maintain their 
rights and institutions, in any event, matters are all per- 
tinent and cognizable which relate to the development of our 
soil, the enlargement of our internal improvement system, 
our domestic trade and direct foreign commerce, mines, 
manufactures and the arts—the social system and institutions 
of the south—our schools, colleges and press; and that 
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delegates are invited to bring with them, or forward in their 
absence such statistical and other information as may be ne- 
cessary to discuss and report upon these and kindred subjects 
in order to secure the most practical results. 

Resolved, That the people in their primary assemblies for 
the purpose of sending delegates, be invited to express their 
opinion upon the subjects indicated above, so that their 
delegates may be thoroughly advised of their wishes. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due, and 
are hereby tendered, to the Board of Trade, the committee 
of arrangements, and the citizens of Richmond, for their 
hospitable and magnificent attentions. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. James Lyons, the thanks of the con- 
vention were presented to the president and secretaries, for 
the acceptable manner in which they had discharged their 
duties. 

The president (Gen. TimGHMAN) then addressed the con- 
vention as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Commercial Convention: There is no 
individual in our whole country, however elevated his posi- 
tion, who would not be honored by the privilege of presiding 
over such an assemblage as this—an assemblage composed of 
distinguished gentlemen from the southern and south- 
western States of the Union, convened for objects of the 
highest importance, held at the capital of the ancient 
dominion, graced by the presence of some of her fairest 
daughters, and dignified by the attendance of her governor, 
lieutenant governor, and the two houses of her legislature, 
who adjourned their own sessions for the purpose of attend- 
ing yours. I shall not, therefore, attempt to describe the 
feelings which have been excited in the bosom of one so 
humble as myself, by the approbation you have been pleased 
to express at the manner in which the duties of the chair 
have been performed. . 

Gentlemen, had my life been ever so distinguished, the re- 
collection of this hour would ever be regarded as among its 
most hallowed reminiscences. Need I say, then, that they 
will be cherished to the latest moments of my existence, and 
handed down to those who shall succeed me as a precious in- 
heritance. . 

But, gentlemen, I feel that there is little room for appro- 
bation where the high and chivalrous bearing, the delicate 
courtesy and consideration which always mark the southern 
gentleman, have left so iittle opportunity for the exercise of 
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those duties which constitute the chief responsibilities of a 
presiding officer. 

We are now about to return to our distant homes, carrying 
with us many agreeable recollections connected with our in- 
tercourse on this occasion. Let us ever bear in mind the pur- 
poses for Which we assembled ; and, in every position in which 
we may be placed, resolve to use our utmost efforts to pro- 
mote the commercial prosperity of our country, and especially 
that portion of it whose welfare must always be the dearest 
to every southern heart. With a firm reliance on the bless- 
ings of Providence, let us persevere in our efforts until the 
southern and southwestern States of this confederacy shall 
be admitted by the common consent of mankind to be the 
most prosperous, as they are now the most productive, portion 
of this the most favored country on which the sun of Heaven 
has ever shone. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to tender you my sincere acknow- 
ledgements for your kindness; and wishing you the greatest 
happiness, both here and hereafter, to bid you a respectful 
and affectionate farewell. 

On motion, the convention then adjourned, to meet again 
in Savannah on the second Monday in December next. 


DINNER IN COMPLIMENT TO THE CONVENTION. 


This handsome affair came off on Friday evening, and several hundred gentle 
men were seated. 

Spaee will only admit of a brief notice of the dinner, and of the tuasts to the 
several States represented. 

When dinner was over and the viands removed, President Macfarland called 
to order, and after announcing that he had a duty to perform, a duty of courtesy, 
hospitality, and kindness to the distinguished strangers present, each of whom he 
welcomed to the metropolis of the Old Dominion, he announced the following as 
the first regular sentiment prepared by the committee for the occasion : 

‘* The Commercial Convention—Its high aim, the elevation of the south to the 
proud eminence due her geographical Heng yg greets the patriotic 
delegates with a cordial welcome.—(Musie—Hail Columbia.) 

Gen. Tench Tilghman, of Md., the president of the convention, responded 
to this sentiment, and spoke feelingly in behalf of the Union and the rights of the 
south. 

V. P. H. L. Kent offered the second regular toast, as follows : 

The State of Maryland—W ashed by the same tides, fanned by the same winds, 
warmed by the same sun as Virginia; animated by one spirit, may we still share 
together, when we must, the triumphs of war, while we can, the victories yet 
more renowned, of peace.—(Music by the Armory Band.) 

Mr. A. B. Hagner, of Md., was loudly called for, and responded. (During 
his remarks he was frequently interrupted by long applause, but the confusion in 
the hall was so great that we found it impossible to catch even the thread of his 
remarks ) 

The president read the third sentiment thus: 

South Carolina—Her successful pamestry in all our wars, her lofty sagacity 
and eloquence have shed unfading honors on her name.—(Music.) 

. This sentiment was not responded to, there being no delegate present from that 
tate. 

Mr. Wyndham Robinson then read the fourth toast : 

The State of North Carolina—Conservative, but not tame: vigilant, but not 
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factious ; brave, but not rash—her history attests that she knews alike how to 
wait and when to gy ea ge 5 | 

Mr. Edward G. Hayward, of N. C., was called out, and after a conservative 
and well-timed address, which was greatly applauded, gave : 

Virginia—The mother of States and of Presidents, the guardian of the rights 
of the States and federal Union, who by her every act has always declared that 
the only cord strong enough to bind her is the federal Constitution. 

Mr. ; Hen Lyons read the fifth sentiment, as follows : 

The State of Louisiana—Fit emblem of commerce, where the land and the 
water, the ship, steamboat and railroad, the seaboard and mountain, native and 
foreigner, Protestant and Catholic, the north and the south, mingling together, 
sw bless and benefit one another.—(Music. ) 

r. J. D. B. De Bow, of La®, was called for, and responded. He said that the 
republican feeling in Louisiana ran back further than the American revolution, 
as the historian, Gayarré, had eloquently shown. The destinies of Louisiana were 
those of the other States of the south, with whom she went hand in hand, not 
loving the Union less but the south more. He gave: 

The South—Strong in every element of social, political, or material power, she 
has only to be united to preserve and perpetuate the rights which were won for 
her in ‘‘the times that tried men’s souls,’’ by her sons, in the field and the forum. 

Mr. B. R. Haxall read the sixth sentiment prepared by the committee : 

Texas—The Lone Star beams brighter in the constellation of States.—( Music.) 

Gen. Thomas J. Green, of Texas, was brought to his feet by this sentiment, 
and after an amusing and instructive address of five minutes, in which he took 
strong grounds for the south, gave: 

If driven to a separation, the southern republic, bounded on the north by Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, and on the south by the isthmus of Tehuantepec, including 
Cuba and all the other islands upon the southern shore, which threaten Africani- 
zation. 

Col. Walter D. Blair read the seventh sentiment : 

Missouri—Cradled amid fierce contentions, her giant growth nobly fulfils the 
infant’s promise.—(Music. ) 

Mr. Thomas D. Day, of Missouri, was called upon to respond to this senti- 
ment, but the president was informed that he had left the city. 

Dr. Archer read the eighth sentiment : 

The District of Columbia—The battle ground for southern institutions—we 
plant our standard here, who will desert that flag ?>—(Music.) 

Mr. Robert Ould, of Georgetown, responded to this, taking hiZh grounds for 
the south and the Union.. He was frequently interrupted by applause during 
his address. 

The president announced the ninth sentiment, as follows : 

Gov. Henry 4. Wise—The chosen navigator of the good ship Virginia—in 
every storm the pilot will remember her chart, compass, and anchor—Constitu- 
tion, State ~~ Union.—(Music.) 

Gov. Wise being present, responded in metaphor, and was continually inter- 
rupted by applause. He spoke in favor of the Union, and the rights of the 
States, and gave _— account of the vast resources of Virginia, and what 
she might become, if her people proved true to themselves. 


LUMBER AND NAVAL STORE COMMERCE OF ALABAMA. 


From the Fourth Annual Report of the commerce of Mobile, published by the 
Herald and Tribune, the following interesting particulars are culled : 


Lumper.—The exports of sawed lumber, compared with 
those of last year, show a considerable increase. This differ- 
ence would have been more marked, only for the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable vessels to transport it ; and hence a large 
stock accumulated at the mills, and when opportunities 
offered for shipment last winter, large quantities were for- 
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warded to Texas, overstocking that market to such an extent 
—the low rivers interfering with its transmission into the 
interior—that it either had to be sacrificed or consignments 
refused, unless freight was paid by the shipper. The Cuban 
markets were also glutted and generally supplied with what 
is there termed an inferior article, being old stock and long 
seasoned, whereas fresh sawed is preferred, as it looks bright 
and clean. We are informed that if more pains were taken 
to saw lumber suitable for the West India trade, this market 
would be preferred to all others, and that the additional 
price obtained would fully compensate for the labor of estab- 
lishing such a reputation. For our markets south, seasoned 
ordinary lumber, made to answer building purposes, is 
wanted, provided prices are proportionate. The lumber 
trade is destined to become a large item in our commerce. 
This will be apparent to every one upon looking to the supe- 
rior facilities for shipping. At numerous points on the bay, 
and on each side of the river for thirty or forty miles up, 
lumber vessels can haul up to the mills or depots and load 
cheaply and expeditiously, without the least dread of winds. 
During the past year large bodies of pine lands in Mobile 
and Baldwin counties have been entered for the lumber and 
naval stores trade. The exports and value of sawed lumber 
for the past year have been as follows: 


Feet. Value. 











Toulon ...ecerceccrrcccccesscecveccccccers eeccees +e» 112,100 $2,476 
Cherbourg ....++..+e00 PrrrrrryeTitT yiti irr) 31, 760 1, 760 
L DiFient... 6/06. cc rcccsccecees neonrrcecdecccoccuse eee 40,000 881 
TEs a.0.0-¢.0n0.0 0.0900.0.8 apand vn sabeesnec castocsssesoesees 45, 000 1,000 
Martinique .......ceceecccvvcees oc dcegecedcoeroeseece 194,000 1,900 
NN EE CEO OE: Sr > a eee kn 8, 000 192 
TERWOGOGR «6 ade c cccc-cwccmsgesoscccrasectescececes 300,000 3, 000 
Saint Domingo..........+04- Reubnd oc cdeete cae eens 80 ,000 1,072 
RIMMED o co ceecdoscccensss cocetes erereritr or rete ° 50, 000 1,065 
RGN. DN Enos cc0s cncseceetnepene cece ne see ceecccese 145, 000 1,553 
ian) badd cn 960646 00> Gen OaNes bebe eek ak ees eoee 2,969, 000 29 ,689 
Matanzas ....esccccescesce Coteceee error ry erry 1,032, 500 10,855 
ERIN oo. on 6 co. 0.0 0.0 cr ccnvcsdvice Siniedstdcs babe céneans 421,700 5,920 
CHORTIEMOS « .o.0.. ccc crc cccccicescaseccccecccsscccepes 239, 000 2, 350 
St. Jago de Cuba ....0+.ceeeerees Side ceed be ev an coves ee 82,000 900 
Tampico... ceccecccecccccsscvesvece sided eoeeeeccccie 871, 200 9,679 

Total to foreign ports......... Og. se ccccecsecces - 6,621,260 74,292 
BNR EUS sass od See OSs Se RR TR BR CTR. LIS 320, 000 3,140 
ie BOs « xtn 5:0 00 cde ndone 2iwaneh petit bases opanub 302, 000 3, 000 
Philadelphia, ....0..cccccsccrsccsee blices.ce ccncvtees¢i 1, 758,000 17, 565 
BUENO so eb céccccccccsecs 6 hehe sdicccbctedes veces 390 ,000 3,880 
GOIVERRED 6 006 bis coc es ctiese ccd epee bieeccdicbnbsse cdillds 1, 656 ,500 16,765 
EMVECOR 5.42 +49 456 00.60: 0:00:0.0.0090% odd oaadede os 0006804 905 , 500 9,045 
Matagorda ......0cseeeccee cee snd Ga oe 0.2 06.0 Se 795, 000 7,950 
TRGIANEID ooo ccs ccc cc cverccteeecs b CBU ee dc ececc ewes 1,032, 000 10, 250 


EQGRMARD 6 oi6.0 wld. oc un on vetted oak be <hGbied sa oe 0 mds o¢ 403 ,000 4,080 
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Florida eseneete ee en ee ** 1, 319, 000 $13,210 
Other coastwise ports .......cccccccccccccsccccccccces 2,178,500 22,010 
Total coastwise.......ess.e+- oh ods 060 bs 00 obtleg 11,059,500 110,895 

Total to foreign ports ....+.+++- o asccccecccocce «+ 6,621,260 74,292 

Grand total.......... ecccccccccscccscccsoce 14,600,760 185, 187 








Sure Truper.—The scarcity of available shipping has ma- 
terially interfered with this branch of our trade, yet there isa 
considerable increase over the business of last year. France, 
as was the case last season, has been our best, in fact, chief 
customer. The pine forests bordering all our navigable 
streams are capable of supplying the very best quality of 
masts and spars, and in large quantities. There must, there- 
fore, be an increased demand for them, thus giving profitable 
a gag to a large amount of labor. Ash oars and hand- 
spikes are generally of ready sale. The latter should be of 
hickory, 64 feet long by 4 inches square, and are worth in 
this market 15 a 20c. each; ash oars, 14 @ 20 feet long, as- 
sorted sizes, are usually in demand at 75c. each. The follow- 
ing abstract from the books of the custom-house exhibits the 
exports and value of ship timber for the past year: 

Where Exported. No. Masts H’n T’r Deck PUk Value. 
& Spars. Tons. Feet. 
Toulon ..cccccccccccccsccccccsesccoses 509 535 112,100 $56,298 





Rochefort ..... +++. Te cccccecsee Joe ewe 253 250 Sdeese 33, 403 
Marseilles. ......+++++>- Jocowcee escewe 93 IB lsecces 10, 525 
Cherbourg .....- Goccecsios oevevese eee 303 90 31,760 32, 753 
RES obadédacccscccvceccecccesoce 286 294 40,000 32, 616 
Havre ...... ine Doeicdcnuse ctosebueben 94 70 sund’s 6, 000 
Nantz ......+. OS Sere cccrcesecce cece eee 39 cove sund’s 4, 856 
Dab nbadusegmebe ceceacevecccccsce eons 142 192 45,000 18,050 
Ch dteennh @ 9066900 $0000000 0060960 186 348 50, 000 24,782 
Cuba...... Gwedapd socedecccoce ceeeeees 143 vees 20,000 1, 096 
BROBODIONG ac cc's cc cose cece ccccccccoccs 3 oeee cccces 500 
Nassau. .ccce.ccccesses eecesvcsccccescs eee. cose 45,000 1, 653 
Falmouth ........2e000 Cot scusemocece 173 lo seen . 12, 100 
Plymouth ...cccccoccccccccccccsccsecss 133 280 oases 21,336 

MUMlaconth sowcccemerps weesee 2,357 2,207 351,860 255,968 




















Nava. Stores.—The business of gathering naval stores has 
not turned out so satisfactory to those engaged in it as during 
the previous year. The prospect of large gains induced con- 
siderable additional force and capital to be directed to this 
pursuit, but the general dullness existing in the European as 
well as home markets, and the low range of prices current, 
have brought disappointment to every one. This, however, 
will not lead to any abandonment of the business. On the 
contrary, we look for a gradual increase for the future, as 
within the past twelve months large tracts of pine lands have 
been bought up in the counties contiguous to Mobile. Our 
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market opened last fall at 42 @ 424 cents per gallon for spirits 
of turpentine, $1 124a$2 per barrel for rosin, and $2 50a 
$2 75 for tar. From this point the former ran down to 30a 
31 cents per gallon in March, since when it has fluctuated 
from that price to 40a42 cents. The receipts for four years 
past have been as follows: 


1855. 1854, 1853. 1852. 
6,833 3,350 2,126 1,451 


Spirits turpentine 





Rosin - - - - - - - = 1718 13,354 8,050 6,257 
Pith - - - - - = - = 1,186 9,047 470° 482 
Dag kitty we ei ey & di lQggent Ses o2ggh ae 

Total - - - - - - 26,633 27,313 10,981 7,448 








A large portion of the receipts have gone direct to New 
Orleans for supplying the western demand. Some 1,997 bar- 
rels have been exported to foreign ports, viz: Toulon 50, 
Rochefort 100, Havre, 482, Nantz 309, Cadiz 25, Havana 
268, Matanzas 175, Antwerp 463, and to Hamburg 225. Our 
closing questions are as follows: 











Spirits turpentine - - - 31 @ 32 cents per gallon. 
Rosin, No. 1, (white) - - $2 a cents per barrel. 
Rosin, No. 2 - - - - - 1 124a$1 22 cents per barrel. 
Rosin, common - - - - 1 00a cents per barrel. 
Pitch- - - - - - - - 2 50 @ —— cents per barrel. 
Tar - - - - - - - - 2504 cents per barrel. 


Sraves.—The stock of staves left over last year was incon- 
siderable, and although the demand has generally been good 
throughout the season, and prices high, the supply sent for- 
ward from the interior has not been equal to the wants of the 
trade. The low state of the rivers, however, was a serious 
obstacle, and is doubtless the main cause of the limited arriv- 
als. We hope for larger supplies the coming year, for, as 
heretofore stated, greater facilities for procuring large quan- 
tities of a superior quality do not exist anywhere. White, 
red, and black oak are abundant on all our water courses, and 
when converted into staves may be shipped in rafts or flat- 
boats, and reach the city within a fortnight from the most 
distant points, thus making the operation quick and inex- 
pensive. The condition of the freight market generally gov- 
erns the business in staves. When cotton freights are high 
and brisk, masters will not touch staves, except for small par- 
cels to fill in where other articles cannot be stowed. In this 
way the demand is not at any time very large, but through- 
out the year a fair inquiry exists, and for the past season the 
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run has been mostly for pipe and hogshead staves, a prime 
article of white oak, commanding $40 a $50 per M., and in 
some instances as high as $60. They should be 54 inches 
long, 4 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. The foreign exports 
for the year have been only 116,000, viz: to Toulon, 19,000; 
Havre, 4,000; Nantz, 6,000; Cherbourg, 2,000; Brest, 5,000; 
L’ Orient, 4,000; Cadiz, 26,000; Barcelona, 4,000; Havana, 
17,000; Tampico, 2,000; Nassau, 3,000, and to Falmouth 
14,000. We repeat below the directions of last year in re- 
gard to the quality and dimensions of staves for this market, 
also.as to oars and handspikes, both of which are generally in 
good request here. 

Staves of the following dimensions will suit the continental 
markets : 

72 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 3 inches thick. 

66 do., 5 to 7 do. 2 to8 do. 

60 do. 5 do. 1 to3 do. 


56 do. 4 do. 1 do. 
42 do. 3 do. do. 
35 do. 4 do. i do. 
34 do 3 do } do 


To be smoothly split or drawn, free from sap and other 
defects, and under the dimensions given in the thinnest and 
narrowest part. 

The following are suitable for the English market : 

72 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 3 inches thick. 


68 do. 7 do. 3 do. 
58 do. 7 do. 3 do. 
43 do. 7 do. 3 do. 


Or of the above length and breadth, and 14-inch thick. 
Also, the following : 

43 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. 

43 do. 6 do. 1 do. 

43 do. 5 do. ] do. 

The wood should be white oak ; red oak will answer tor the 
staves, 43 inches long, 6 and 5 wide, and 1 thick. Should 
be split with the grain of the wood, perfectly straight, as near 
the same thickness on both edges as possible, to have a clean 
cleft or split; and in order to effect this, the splitters must 
keep out of the heart or centre of the tree, which must be of 
large size. All staves must be clear of sap; the measure- 
ment is taken at the thinnest part of the thinnest edge. 

Other timber would also find here such a market, as oar 
rafters, of strait-grained ash, free from knots and other de- 
fects. The following lengths are frequently wanted, viz., 12, 
14, 18, and 20 feet. 
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Handspikes, of the best hickory, split with the grain, 6 
feet 11 inches, or 64 feet in length, to square 34 inches, would 
also sell. 

Pipe staves, 54 inches long, 4 wide, and 1 inch thick, are 
mostly in request, but there is some demand for all the de- 
scriptions designated above. It is proper to remark that 
prices are perhaps influenced more by the rates of freight than 
any other articles of export ; thus, when ruling low, there is 
always a good inquiry. But we are satisfied that if a good 
supply were always kept here the demand would largely aug- 
ment. 

It should be borne in mind that staves of any particular 
dimensions should be uniformly of the same length, and as 
nearly as can be of the same thickness. They stow better, 
and for that reason would command more ready sale and bet- 
ter prices than those of irregular dimensions. 





OUR POLICY WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


From Secretary McClelland’s able and instructive report upon the operations 
of the Interior Department during the last twelve months, we extract the follow- 
ing in regard to the Indians : 


Indian disturbances are too often traceable to the indiscre- 
tion and aggressions of white men. We have reliable reports 
of such cases, and of the most murderous and unprovoked 
attacks upon them when entirely defenceless. Notwithstand- 
ing the Mississippi was established as a boundary to their 
country, our people have passed it, and seized upon their 
choicest lands, and are circumscribing the aborigines to the 
narrowest limits. We are rapidly closing upon the hunter 
tribes from both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and soon 
all the buffalo and other game will have disappeared, and 
almost every foot of arable land be occupied by the white 
man. 

By a conjuncture of circumstances most unpropitious, the 
Indian is being completely hedged in, and never before has 
he been subjected to such severe trials and hardships. Many 
of them are aware of their deplorable and precarious condition, 
and speak of it with the deepest and most expressive sorrow ; 
yet, with few exceptions, the offences they commit are not of 
a high grade, and these are palliated in many instances by 
extreme want. All this should impress a generous, intelli- 
gent, and refined people, with the necessity of kindness and 
forbearance towards them, which is not always exhibited. 

A liberal hand should be extended to them, and every 
means resorted to for their improvement and elevation. 
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Moral and religious principles, and the arts of civilized life 
should be taught them. It is difficult to instruct the adult. 
Naturally of a roaming disposition, indolent, averse to ordi- 
nary labor, as not comporting with his idea of dignity, he 
has no desire to obtain a practical knowledge of agriculture 
or any of the useful arts, nor can his attention to them be 
enlisted. He will not voluntarily abandon the chase, nor 
the wild diversions which are so seductive to the most refined. 
But by commencing with the youth, implanting in their 
minds correct principles, and inculcating those moral and 
religious precepts which are usually imparted among civilized 
nations by parents to their children, a foundation would be 
laid for a thorough and complete reformation of the whole 
tribe. This course has been pursued to a limited extent, and 
its results are very flattering. 

It would be well for us in our conduct towards the Indians 
to follow the example of those benevolent societies which have 
for many years labored so perseveringly, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, so successfully, for the amelioration of their con- 
dition. They have contributed largely to this great object, 
having expended within the last ten years, in money alone, 
nearly a million of dollars; and it is doing them injustice to 
attempt to depreciate the effects of their incessant labors. 
Experience shows the instrumentality of religion alone can 
effect that radical change in the habits, customs, manners, 
and modes of thinking of the Indian that is so desirable. 
Recently, government has not been remiss in granting the 
means necessary to supply both their mental and physical 
wants ; and it is hoped the laudable spirit exhibited at the 
last session of Congress will always govern our councils. Its 
continuance, together with the cordial co-operation of the 
pure and self-sacrificing men who have heretofore devoted so 
much time and attention to them, will relieve the poor In- 
dians from their severest difficulties and embarrassments ; 
may tend to elevate them to an equality with the whites, and 
avert from this nation a large amount of obloquy that might 
otherwise attach to it. Facts have demonstrated their sus- 
ceptibility of improvement, and even refinement ; and, there- 
fore, it is our duty to persevere in all humane efforts to pre- 
serve them from extinction. 





THE NATIONAL POST OFFICE. 


The expenditures of the department for the last fiscal year 
are reported by the Auditor to have amounted to $9,968,342 29, 
under the following heads, to wit: 
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Compensation to postmasters - $2,135,335 22 


Ship, steamboat, and way letters - - 18,766 28 
Transportation of the mails - - - 6,076,334 60 
Wrapping paper - - - 45,467 50 
Office furniture for post offices - - 5,250 10 
Advertising - - - - - 75,457 32 
Mail-bags - - - - - 52,079 26 
Blanks - - - - - 91,138 40 
Mail-locks, keys, and stamps - - 16,172 87 
Mail depredations and epoch agate - 64,453 52 
Clerks for offices . - 702,617 40 
Official letters - - - - 55 69 
Postage stamps - - - - 11,903 94 
Stamped envelopes - - - - 30,635 34 
Payment to letter carriers - - - 143,312 93 
Repayment for dead letters - - 6 82 
Postage stamps and old issue Suicetnad - 18 70 
Purchase of patent padlock - - - 5,000 00 
Miscellaneous payments - - - 168,011 29 
Payment of balances due Great Britain - 302,859 71 
Payment of balances due Bremen - - 13,465 40 





9,968,342 29 





The gross revenue of the department derived from post- 
ages, (inland and foreign,) from stamps and stamped envelopes 
sold, and from miscellaneous sources, amounted in the last 
fiscal year to $6,968,342 29, to wit: 


From letter postage - 
From stamps and stamped envelopes ‘sold 


$3,234,549 67 
2,511,318 03 


From newspapers and pamphlets = - - 638,927 51 
From fines - - - - - 35 00 
From emoluments returned - - - 77,902 82 
From letter cariers - - - . 143,312 93 
From dead letters - - - 4,976 01 
From extra compensation overcharged - 23,330 82 
From miscellaneous receipts - - - 7,783 34 





6,642,136 13 
Add the annual appropriations made in com- 
pensation of mail services to the govern- 
ment, by the acts of the 3d March, 1847, 
and 3d Mar ch, 1851, - - - 700,000 00 





7,342,136 13 
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WHERE DOES THE SOUTH STAND? 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, who received the support of the majority for the 
speakership of Congress, defined his position as follows : 


*«T have to say, in this matter, that I accept the dectrine of the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are created equal. In regard to the superiority of 
races, 1 am impressed with the conviction that it is to be determined only by 
eapacity for endurance. So far as I have studied the subject, it seems to me to 
be the universal law that the weaker is always absorbed and disappears in the 
stronger race. Whether the black race of this continent, or any other part of the 
world, is equal to the white race, can only be determined by the absorption and 
disappearance of one or the other; and I propose to wait until the respective 
races can be properly subjected to this philosophical test before I give a decisive 
answer.”’ 

It is comfortable also, to find the south equal to the exigency and defining her 


own position. Let us read from the action of the convention lately held in Ala- 
bama. We doubt not that all parties throughout the south will unite upon a 
similar basis. There is but one party in these matters. 

That we hold the American Union secondary in importance 
only to the rights and principles it was designed to perpetu- 
ate; that past associations, present fruition, and future pros- 
pects will bind us to it so long as it continues to be the 
safeguard of these rights and privileges. 

That the State of Alabama, in the judgment of this conven- 
tion, will and ought to resist, even (as a last resort) to a 
disruption of every tie which ‘binds her to the Union, any 
action of Congress upon the subject of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or in places subject to the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, incompatible with the safety, the domestic tranquility, 
the rights, and honor of the slaveholding States; or any act 
suppressing the slave trade between the slaveholding States ; 
or any refusal to admit as a State any territory hereafter 
applying because of the existence of slavery therein; or any 
act prohibiting the introduction of slaves into the Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico; or any act repealing or materially 
modifying the laws now in force for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. 

That any interference by Congress for the prevention of 
slavery in any of the Territories would be an inexcusable and 
unconstitutional infringement of the rights of the south, 
which, it is the deliberate sense of this convention, it would 
be the duty of the people of Alabama to resist, even to a dis- 
ruption of the ties that bind this State to the Union! 

That the act of Congress providing territorial governments 
for Nebraska and Kansas imbodies the principle of congres- 
sional non-interference upon the subject of slavery in the 
Territories, and that the provisions of that act, so far as they 
relate to that subject, meet with the hearty concurrence and 
approval of this convention. 
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That the restoration of the Missouri compromise line by 
Congress would be a great wrong, resistance to which, even 
to the extent of a disruption of the Union, would be a sacred 
duty with all who cherish the essential principles of constitu- 
tional right and State equality. 

That it is the deliberate conviction of this convention, in 
view of the great practical questions which now involve and 
menace their dearest rights and most important interests, the 
people of the slaveholding States should unite for the protec- 
tion of their threatened rights, and for the prevention of fur- 
ther aggressions upon their domestic institutions; and that 
they should positively refuse longer to affiliate with any 
national party which will not distinctly and unequivocally 
recognise and maintain the full measure of their rights under 
the constitution. 

That it is expedient that we should be represented in the 
democratic national convention upon such conditions as are 
hereinafter expressed. 

That the delegates to the democratic national convention, 
to nominate a president and vice president, are hereby ex- 
pressly instructed to insist that the said convention shall adopt 
a platform of principles as the basis of a national organiza- 
tion, prior to the nomination of candidates, unequivocally 
asserting, in substance, the following propositions: 1. The 
recognition and approval of the principle of non-intervention 
by Congress upon the subject of slavery in the Territories. 
2. That no restriction or prohibition of slavery in any Terri- 
tory shall hereafter be made by any act of Congress. 3. That 
no State shall be refused admission into the Union because of 
the existence of slavery therein. 4. The faithful execution 
and maintenance of the fugitive-slave law. 

That, if said national convention shall refuse to adopt the 
propositions embraced in the preceding resolution, our dele- 
gates to said convention are hereby positively instructed to with- 
draw therefrom. 

That this convention appoint an executive committee, to 
consist of one person from each congressional district, whose 
duty it shall be, in the event that the action of the said 
national convention is not in conformity with the seventh 
resolution, to call a convention of the democracy of Alabama 
to meet at an early day to consider what is best to be done. 

That we hail with unaffected satisfaction the movement of 
Georgia to prescribe the terms upon which she will associate 
in party brotherhood with any national organization. 

That we sympathize with the friends of the slavery cause 
in Kansas in their manly effort to maintain their rights, and 
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the rights and interests of the southern people, and that we 
rejoice at their recent victories over the paid adventurers and 
jesuitical hordes of northern abolitionism ; that the deep in- 
terest felt and taken by the people of Missouri in the settle- 
ment of Kansas, and the decision of the slavery question in 
it, is both natural and proper, and that it is their right and 
duty to extend to their southern brethren in that territory 
every legitimate and honorable sympathy and support. 





THE ARMY AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Report oF THe Secrerary oF War.—The matters relating 
to the military service and public defence, which it so lucidly 
brings to view, possess too much interest for all readers, gene- 
ral as well as professional, to permit the omission of any part 
of the document. We could not, without arrogating to our- 
selves an acquaintance with affairs foreign to the range of our 
knowledge or studies, venture on a review of the topics dis- 
cussed in this comprehensive report, or of the administrative 
merits which it lays open, and of which professional men only 
are competent to judge. For the benefit, however, of the 
casual reader, we subjoin a condensed view of some of its 
—— and more important points, such as deserve the care- 

ul consideration of Congress and the country. When the 
public mind is led to contemplate even the remote contingency 
of a war, it is natural that attention should be given to the 
state of our military power and resources. 

The authorized strength of the army is 17,867 officers and 
men, whilst the actual strength appears to be but 15,752. It 
will be seen that energetic measures are necessary to maintain 
even this amount of force. The number of casualties in the 
army for twelve months ending the 30th September last, by 
death, discharges, and desertions, amounted to 5,500. If this 
be deemed a large figure for a time of peace, what would be 
the reasonable proportion in the event of a war? 

The reader will be impressed with a sense of the magnitude 
of our line of defence, and the inefficiency of the means to 
meet even the exigencies arising from Indian aggresions, 
which have recently been frequent in the western and south- 
western military departments. The Secretary, however, does 
not suggest any addition to the numerical strength of the 
army. 

In view of the physical geography of the vast region drained 
by the Columbia river, and the prospect of a great city arising 
at the commercial entrepot, the Secretary urges the import- 
ance of fortifying the entrance of that river. 
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But the great subject in the report is that portion which 
treats of the importance of a connexion by railroad with our 
Pacific possessions. Ifthe spirit of aggression really exists 
which is ascribed to some of the European nations with whom 
we are now happily at peace, the present defenceless condition 
of the whole Pacific coast is such as invites its exercise. The 
results of the surveys for a road, especially upon the route of 
the 32d parallel, are stated by the Secretary to be very satis- 
factory, and interesting features have been developed, both in 
regard to the agricultural qualities of the country through 
which it passes and the facilities for obtaining water. The 
Secretary states that 4,500 square miles of soil of great fertili- 
ty, of which nearly one-half is in our own territory, may be 
brought into cultivation in one unbroken tract along the route. 

The facts developed by the surveys alluded to in the report 
show that we have a narrow slope of an average width of one 
hundred and fifty miles of tillable land, skirting the ocean for 
a distance of one thousand miles. The defenceless condition 
of all this rich region, and the cost of conveying munitions of 
war across the continent, are set forth by the Secretary, in 
facts and figures, with a force and clearness which ought to 
command the prompt attention of Congress. The necessity of 
a railroad is sustained by adducing considerations altogether 
of a military character, though, as the Secretary well observes, 
the subject has relations intimately connected with all the 
great interests of the country, political, commercial, and 
social. The necessity of rendering our immense possessions 
on the Pacific independent of aid from the Atlantic States and 
the Mississippi Valley is placed in a light so strong as to de- 
serve the earnest and prompt attention of Congress. Far 
transcending in importance the themes which too often invite 
discussion and provoke useless declamation, the country will 
be far better pleased and our statesmen better consult the pub- 
lic sentiment by promptly placing the country in an attitude 
of defence, in view of the evil day which, though, as we hope, 
now distant, no prudence or moderation may always avert, 
even if we could always count on the exercise of these virtues 
on our part.—(Intelligencer.) 





OUR CONTROVERSIES WITH ENGLAND. 


GREAT QUESTIONS MAY ARISE AND BE SETTLED WITHOUT RESORT TO ACTUAL 
WAR, AS SHOWN IN THE MATTER OF Orecon.—By tne Eprror. 

Our relations with Great Britain are again of the most delicate nature, requir- 
ing all the prudence, the moderation, the wisdom and firmness of the statesmen 
of both countries. 

Through such a state of things we are destined periodically to pass. It is only 
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twelve years since the Oregon question threatened nothing less than the sword. 
The cloud passed over, and may pass again. Nothing in the claims of the par- 
ties at present can appear more irreconcilable and incapable of peaceable adjust- 
ment than they did then. The following account of the Oregon controversy 
will show this. It was written by the editor in 1845, and has not yet found place 
in the pages of the Review. It is is always well to refresh our memories too, 
now and then, with reference to the discussions that settle great land-marks in 
national progress. 

The sovereignty of Oregon is contested, and nations have 
assumed different and conflicting positions in relation to it. 
Russia, France, Spain, England, and the United States, have 
taken ground, and each, at differentepochs, have been urgent 
and plausible in their claims. We refer to these nations in 
their order. 

Russia.—In 1810, Count Romanzoff, the Russian minister, 
stated to Mr. Adams, United States plenipotentiary at the 
court of St. Petersburg, ‘‘that the Russian American Com- 
pany claimed the whole coast of America on the Pacific ocean, 
and the adjacent islands, from Behring’s Straits southward 
to and beyond the mouth of the Columbia river.’’ But, in 
1824, a convention was entered into between that government 
and ours, in which the former bound herself to make no settle- 
ments south of the 50° 40’ parallel of latitude. This conven- 
tion, though clearly not settling the point of sovereignty, or 
intended as a permanent adjustment of all the points in the 
case, has been set up by Russia as giving her the absolute 
right to all northwest America above the parallel of 54°. In 
violation of one of the articles of this compact, she prohibited, 
in 1835, the approach of American beam to those coasts.* 
We may, however, consider Russia as withdrawn from the 
present contest about Oregon. 

France.—There has never been a formal announcement, on 
the part of this nation, of any claim by virtue of the dis- 
covery and occupancy of the Mississippi, to proceed westward 
to the Pacific ocean. Such a claim might have had a de- 
gree of plausibility, and we shall see that against one nation, 
at least, it would have been conclusive. For ourselves, we 
are not disposed to consider Louisiana as ever extending be- 
yond the Rocky mountains; but if such an extension could | 
be supposed, the French claim has, of course, passed into our 
hands. The treaty of purchase makes no mention of any 
territory west of the mountains, although Mr. Falconer, in 
his work on Oregon, is guilty of the egregious blunder o 
quoting from it such a provision, on the authority of Bradford’f 





* Greenhow’s Hist. Cal. & Or. p. 362. 
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History of the federal government.* If France ever had any 
connexion with Oregon, it could only have been through 
Canada. Did Canada, in her hands, extend to the Pacific 
pope M. Duflot de Mofras, in his Hxploration du Territoire 

V Oregon des Californies, &c., published in 1844, under the 
patronage of the French government, claims for Canada this 
western termination, on the ground of the first discovery and 
the exploration of the Columbia river by subjects of that na- 
tion. On examining the authorities which M. de Mofras has 
introduced for his statement, they are found singularly weak 
and insufficient. That Canada never did extend to the west 
of the mountains is clear, from the fact that the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, by charter of 1669, were car- 
ried to the southward and westward of the source of the 
Mississippi river, thus furnishing a complete western boun- 
dary to Canada. England, therefore, by her acquisition of 
that province in 1763, could have gained nothing to the west 
of her Hudson’s Bay territories, nor did she, in all her con- 
tests with France, or in any treaty whatever, from the treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, to the American treaty of 1818, consider, 
or permit to be considered, the company’s titles as having any 
other boundaries whatever. We can thus summarily dispose 
of France and her Oregon rights. On her own admission 
she has disposed of whatever claim she may have ever had. 
She has made but two dispositions—to England and the 
United States. To England, in the cession of Canada, it is 
impossible that she could have conveyed anything in that 
quarter. To the United States, in the transfer of Louisiana, 
it is barely possible that something—a scintilla of title, as a 
lawyer would express it—might have passed. France, how- 
ever, strange as it may appear, is said to favor the claims of 
England. 

Spain.—The claims of the court of Madrid to northwestern 
America were founded upon prior discovery and upon conti- 
guity to other admitted possessions. Each of these claims, 
under the laws of nations, is of the highest value, and if in 
its kind complete, it is always considered conclusive. 

1. A nation that discovers the mouth of a river, gains a 
title to the river and all its tributaries, and the territories 
which they water. 





* The Oregon Question, or a statement of British claims, &c., by Thos. Fal- 
coner, esq., p. 7. Greenhow, Hist. Cal. and Or. p. 2. Falconer argues the 
question with all the ingenuity of an expert English lawyer. Al] the little refine- 
ments and nice distinctions are set up which usually take so well in Westminster 
Hall. The whole purpose of the work seems to have been rather to make out a 
case for England, than to arrive at the truth. Perhaps this is the best presenta- 
tion of British claims to Oregon which has yet made its appearance. 
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2. The discoverer of a line of sea coast may extend back- 
ward indefinitely into the continent. 

3. Discovery must be followed in a reasonable time by set- 
tlement, and any time is reasonable which is earlier than the 
settlement of another nation. 

These are principles universally admitted. By virtue of 
the first, France claimed Louisiana,—by the second, England 
granted charters from the Atlantic to the South Sea,—by the 
second and third, taken together, Spain maintained her rights 
to western America. But whatever the value of Spanish 
claims, they are no longer in Spanish hands. Spain, for a 
consideration has seen fit to relinquish them in favor of the 
United States. By the treaty of Florida, signed at Wash- 
ington, February 22, 1819, a line is drawn along the forty- 
second parallel of latitude, from a point in the Rocky moun- 
tains to the South Seas—‘‘the United States ceding to his 
Catholic majesty and renouncing forever all their rights, 
claims, and pretensions to the territory lying south of that 
line, and his Catholic majesty ceding, renouncing claims and 
so-forth to all the territories east and north of the said line.’’ 
Russia, France, and Spain, may then be considered as having 
retired from this contest; and every question of sovereignty 
or supremacy in Oregon is left now to be determined by the 
two remaining nations. To these we are logically confined 
in the further prosecution of this sketch, and we take them 
up in order. 

Great Britain.—The manner of presenting the claims of 
this nation cannot but have occasioned surprise to all who 
have attentively considered the subject. There has been a 
vacillation from extreme to extreme, and a seizure of the 
veriest straw within reach, if it appeared to serve a present 
purpose. We shall see all this hereafter. England, to be 
sure, must not be excluded from Oregon, that would be impol- 
itic. To vamp up a titleis easy for a nation more concerned 
about interest than right. Perhaps we ought not to lay down 
this as a peculiar feature of the British constitution. To 
invent plausible theories, and defend them at the sword’s 
point, have been almost the common law of governments. - 
The only difference we can see between Britain and other 
nations in this respect is, that she has attained to a higher 
degree of perfection and skill in acting out the old proverb: 

** That he should take who hath the power, 

And he should keep who can :”’ 
or that other, no less antique, ‘‘The world belongs to him 
who can seize it.’’ Seriously, however, in looking upon this 
subject, we are at a loss where to begin. Upon what point 
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has England been content to rest? Has she settled her for- 
mer inconsistencies? Is she in search for new titles, and will 
she continue to surprise us by the assumption of new positions 
in the settlement of the verata questio of Oregon? Will she 
assume, defend, apparently abandon, and then assume again, 
position after position? Or is it not time for her ambassa- 
dors, her government, her press, and her ‘‘ book makers,’’ to 
unite upon something at last sufficiently clear, consistent, and 
tangible? This has not yet been done. 

But let us regard these multifarious claims. Previous to 
1778, when Capt. Cook explored the northwest coasts of 
America, and taught the world how profitable the fur trade 
might be made, England was altogether silent about any 
claims in that quarter. She never asserted any, nor was she 
at all solicitous about acquiring them. Drake, to be sure, 
had touched somewhere on the coasts in 1579, but this 
‘‘touching’’ was looked upon by England, as everybody else 
looked upon it, as amounting to nothing at all, being a 
‘‘touching’’ by a freebooter on coasts already passed over by 
the vessels of another nation. That Drake did not indeed 
reach as far north as the Spaniards before him had, was the 
understanding of all the best authorities for a long series of 
years, although a pretension to the contrary had been made. 
But we shall see this more particularly hereafter. 

We say that, in 1778, Great Britain had asserted no claim. 
We g d herself from asserting 
any, by guaranteeing to Spain, in the American treaty, 1670, 
and confirming her act in the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, all the 
territories which Charles II. of Spain had claimed or possessed. 
The Spaniards, at the time of Charles, claimed, as it was man- 
ifest to all Europe, the exclusive right and title to all western 
America, from California northward without limit. They had 
discovered and taken possession of the whole coast. The treaty 
of Utrecht was one of those which, having all the requisitions 
of what is termed a ‘‘transitory convention,’’ forever binds, 
It is true that Mr. Falconer maintains that, on this construc- 
tion, Spain having been restrained by the terms of the treaty 
from ceding any of her territories, she must have violated the 
treaty by her cession to the United States. To this we can 
urge, that it was with the full consent and approval of Eng- 
land that she made the transfer. One inference, then, from 
this treaty, is conclusive. England barred herself from claim- 
ing title in the northwest, and perfected the inchoate, because 
not then followed by settlement, claims of Spain, and made 
them conclusive against herself. 

But we prove the position of Great Britain in 1778, in re 
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lation to Oregon, clearer, from another fact. In 1763, she 
entered into the treaty of Versailles. One of the objects 
of this treaty, was to defend and establish the boundaries of 
the French and English possessions in America. Louisiana 
then belonged to France. It had, westward from the Missis- 
sippi, an extent not yet defined. If Louisiana, on its western 
boundary, touched any British possession, most unquestiona- 
bly allusion would have been made to the fact in the treaty. 
If a foot of English territory existed west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, Louisiana having an indefinite extent in that direction, 
most loudly called for the settlement of some line, where Lou- 
isiana might be conceived to terminate, and British soil begin. 

But there is not a word of all this in the treaty of V ersailles, 

which did notwithstanding, with all the pains in the world, 
undertake to determine every point of contact between the 
territories of the two nations, and prevent forever every em- 
barrassing question or conflicting claim. The facts, then, in 
this and the two preceding sections, must be considered con- 
clusive against Great Britain. 

The results of Capt. Cook’s voyages gave a new aspect to 
the matter. England began then to talk about Oregon, and 
has talked about it louder and louder to this day. But if she 
had no rights there in 1774, has she in fact any in 1845? 
_ is worthy of examination. She maintains now— 

That Drake, her navigator, reached in 1579, as high as 
48° latitude—several degrees higher than Spain had yet 
gone—and this to defeat the claim of prior discovery ad- 
vanced on the part of Spain. 

2. That although Drake’s discovery might be considered 
of little weight, it is yet equal, at least, in force, to any that 
can be set up by other nations. That Spain herself, in the 
convention of 1790, has acknowledged the rights of England 
in the northwest regions of America. That “that conv ention 
has settled definitely the whole subject, not of sovereignty, but 
of the right of occupancy, in Oregon. 

3. That whatever rights the United States may assert 
through Spain, these rights must be inconsistent with those 

asserted through any other source. If the United States 
claim Oregon from the discovery of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, England had already discovered it, and the Ameri- 
can discoveries were by private and irresponsible individuals. 
If the United States claim the first exploration of the Colum- 
bia, England was engaged in cotemporaneous explorations, 
so that nothing could be gained on that head. 

4. That the rights of Great Britain, as against the United 
States, are the same as those of Great Britain against Spain. 
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If the United States have other rights to Oregon than those 
acquired through Spain, these rights are weaker than. those 
of England on the same grounds. 

The United States being the only nation to contest these 
claims, it is hardly necessary to say that the United States 
deny the validity of each and every one of them, maintaining 
to Oregon a right exclusive of all others, and establishing it 
firmly upon the sure foundations of discovery and purchase. 
Here the parties are fairly at issue, and the issue is one which 
has threatened the harmony of both governments. Its adjust- 
ment presents no ordinary difficulties—baffling, as it has in 
the past, the ingenuity of negotiators, and calling into exer- 
cise passions and prejudices most likely to baflle them in 
future. One thing is clear, that at the present moment 
neither party appears willing to make any concession to the 
other, or depart in any respect from what they have laid 
down. We will take up England first. 

1, The matter of Drake.—This is a pretext so flimsy, that 
it is difficult to discuss it with gravity. Drake, as we hinted 
before, was a freebooter—we might have used a severer 
term. Had he gone to the pole, no right whatever could 
have accrued to any nation from his discoveries. That Drake 
ever went as high as Spanish navigators had gone long be- 
fore him is the most questionable thing in the world. Fer- 
relo, a Spaniard, in 1543, attained the latitude of 44° north, 
and saw the coast somewhere in that vicinity. Where Drake 
saw the coast is uncertain. There are two accounts of his 
voyage—neither written by himself. In the one written by 
a companion on the voyage, and published before the death 
of the commander, nothing is said about an excursion further 
north than 43°. In the other account, complied from various 
sources, abounding in errors, falsehoods, wild speculations 
and plagiarisms from the first, and published a half century 
later in time, the parallel of 48° is assumed as the most 
northern point. Previous to 1750, the first account was 
almost universally the received one, and was sustained by the 
authorities of Hakluyt, Camden, Purchas, De Laet, Ogilby, 
Locke, Heylin and Dr. Johnson. Since that period, the 
British writers and authorities have, for obvious reasons, 
taken up with the second account. But the authority of 
these writers make little for the question either way. There 
are really but two authorities in the case—that of the two 
accounts of the voyage—and he who can hesitate a moment 
as to which is most worthy of credit must posess a singular 
obliquity of mental vison. Falconer, the Englishman, with 
all his ingenuity, could make little out of Drake. He 
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would not assume the responsibility of what he does allege 
on the point, but quotes paragraphs at large from an English 
newspaper. 

2. As to the treaty formed with Spain—the Nootka con- 
vention, as it is called—and the rights growing out of it In 
1789, Spain sent out an expedition from Mexico, under the 
command of Martinez, to take possession, make settlements, 
&c., on the northwest coast of America. Martinez, in 
carrying out his instructions, found himself impeded by 
other vessels claiming to be British, and in that quarter of 
the world, it was stated, for a similar purpose. The Span- 
iard protested against the right of any other nation to be 
found in those waters for such an object—seized upon some of 
the vessels, sent them to Mexico, and erected fortifications at 
Nootka Sound, on the island of Quadra and Vancouver. The 
matter came before the courts of Madrid and St. James. Both 
protested that there had been an invasion of their rights by 
the other. The English having encroached on Spanish pos- 
sessions, and the Spanish seized on English property. Europe 
looked anxiously for the result, whilst both parties prepared 
for war. War was then the policy of England, which her 
great minister, Pitt, perceived, and formed at once the vast 
design of detaching Spain from her trans-atlantic possessions. 
Events taking a new position soon afterwards, and rendering 
the condition of England somewhat critical, Mr. Pitt was glad 
to compromise the difficulty with Spain, lowering his tones 
in the solicitation of a French mediation. Spain was as 
anxious as England could be to adjust the matter, and she 
readily agreed — to the stipulations of the convention of the 
Escurial, or as is otherwise entitled, the treaty of Nootka 
Sound. Six years afterwards, Spain complained of several 
wrongs, one of which was the infraction of this very com- 
pact, and the two nations went to war. War, according to 
the best understood principles of international law, puts an 
end to all subsisting treaties. We have it in the language of 
the British diplomatists of 1815: ‘‘ Great Britain knows of 
no exception to the rule, that all treaties are put an end to 
by a subsequent war between the same parties.”’* The only 
exception, however, is in cases of ‘‘ transitory conventions,’ 
of which the Nootka Sound treaty partook of none of the ele- 
ments. The attempt to consider it such is a weak invention. 
Whatever England might have once claimed under this treaty, 
itis certain, therefore, that she could have claimed nothing 
within a way few con afterwards. Yet, in adh her a, 


* Greenhow’s History of California and | Orage, p. 318. 
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isters took the ground, ‘‘ that whatever title may have been 
on the part of Great Britain or Spain, prior to the convention 
of 1790, it was from thenceforward no longer to be traced in 
vague narratives of discoveries, several of them admitted to 
be apocryphal, but in the text and stipulations of that conven- 
tion itself.’’ Six years afterwards this very nation, utterly 
forgetful that such a convention ever existed, or entirely re- 
gardless of it, seized upon the group of the Falkland Islands. 
This group, lying far south of the line of coasts which, by 
the sixth article of the convention, she was permitted to oc- 
cupy or settle, the act of taking possession must be considered 
a direct infraction of it, were the agreement supposed still in 
force. Thus have we a virtual admission and denial of the 
same instrument, according as convenience and national po- 
licy might best be served. But, although the Nootka Sound 
treaty was terminated by the war, was there not, in fact, some 
subsequent renewal of it? The only renewal of treaties we 
have between the two nations, is that of 1814, which renews 
all commercial treaties existing prior to 1796. But the Nootka 
Sound treaty could not have been a commercial one contem- 
plated in the convention, as Mr. Greenhow clearly shows.* 
In fact, England herself was not disposed to make anything 
out of this convention, in her late negotiations with the 
United States, until it was first unfortunately introduced into 
the discussion by Mr. Rush, on the express instructions of his 
government, through Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State.t 
We may gather thence how highly she valued it. 

But, admitting the convention still in force, what was ever 
definitely settled by it? In 1827, Great Britain declared 
that neither under that treaty, or otherwise, did she ‘‘claim 
an exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that territory,’’ 
yet, in the same paper, a letter written in 1818 in relation to 
Astoria by her minister, Bathurst, is quoted approvingly, in 
which the remarkable passage occurs: ‘‘You will, at the 
same time, assert in seasonable terms the claim of Great Bri- 
tain to that territory, upon which the American settlement 
(Astoria) must be considered an encroachment.’’ Falconer, 
the acute advocate of British claims, is quoted with admira- 
tion in parliament, and in his book we find the following not 
less remarkable passage: 


‘* The instructions given to Captain Vancouver, who was commissioned to sail 
to the northwest coasts of America, and take possession of Nootka Seund, (atter 
it might be surrendered by Spain,) and to ascertain what wner parts of the coasts 
were unsettled, were an official interpretation of the convention.’’ 





* Greenhow’s History of California and Oregon, p. 320. t Ibid, 340. 
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Accordingly, he adds: 


‘* Captain Vancouver, with the usual formalities, took possession of all that part 
of New Albion from 39° 20’ south to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, as also of the 
coasts, islands, &c., within the said straits and both its shores.’’ * 


Now, we would put it to any plain man, how does this 
comport with the profession that ‘‘Great Britain claims no 
exclusive sovereignty over any portion of that territory ?’’ 

But let us look more particularly into the terms and con- 
ditions of this famous convention. Spain had ever main- 
tained an exclusive right to settle the northwest coasts of 
America. England pretended to have had a settlement there 
in 1790, formed by her subject Meares, on land bought from 
the Indian chief Maquinna, of which he was dispossessed by 
the Spaniards. Now, had Spain admitted any right to this 
settlement subsisting in Great Britain, it is clear the treaty 
would have resigned the post into her hands. This the treaty 
never did. Fox, the great statesman, observing on it, when 
under discussion in parliament, that by its terms Spain might 
either make the surrender, or a compensation in lieu of it, 
and the ministers would not undertake to explain. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that the post was ever surrendered 
by the Spaniards. The Spanish commander, sent there for 
the purpose, could not determine what he had todo. His 
inquiries from the Indian chiefs and the American captains 
on the coast satisfied his mind that the English establish- 
ment at Nootka Sound was all a fabrication, invented to serve 
a particular purpose, and without foundation in truth. The 
matter was then referred over to the two governments, who 
being soon after in alliance for a common war with France, 
it is not likely that the surrender was ever insisted on. Bel- 
sham, one of England’s own historians, remarks: ‘‘It is 
nevertheless certain, from the most authentic subsequent in- 
formation, that the Spanish flag flying at Nootka was never 
struck, and that the territory has been virtually relinquished 
by Great Britain.”’ + 

Thus, if England gained anything by the terms of the 
Nootka convention, she did not gain it from the restoration 
of any settlement she had made in the territory; and not 
having gained such a settlement, then she does not pretend 
to have formed another until 1805, when she was actually 
anticipated a whole year by American citizens. In claiming 
under the convention, Great Britain must be understood as 
claiming under sume other of its stipulations. What other 
stipulations were they, and what did they give? Article 3d— 

* The Oregon Question, p. 21. She 

t Hist. of Great Britain, vol. 8, p. 337. Greenhow, Hist. Cal. and Or., p. 257. 
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‘* Tt is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be dis- 
turbed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on their 
fisheries in the Pacific ocean, or in the South seas, or in 
landing on the coasts of those seas, in places not already 
occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with 
the natives of the country, or of making settlements there.’’ 
Article 4—Excludes British subjects from within ten sea 
leagues ‘‘from any part of the coasts already occupied by 
Spain.’’ Article 5—All future settlements made by either 
nation to be free of access to the other. Other articles not 
material to the present question. 

Now it is plain that this was but a temporary settlement 
of a troublesome question, which had given uneasiness to both 
governments, as well as to Europe at large. It was simply 
an agreement to put off a present difficulty by an indefinite 
postponement. It reduced matters to system, but left their 
final adjustment to future negotiation. The ‘‘ settlements’’ 
mentioned in the third article of the treaty, construing the 
different parts of the instrument together, can only be in- 
tended of such temporary ones as the ‘‘ navigation,’’ ‘‘ fishe- 
ries,’’ ‘‘commerce with the natives,’’ &c., might require. 
For England under this article to claim the right, as she 
did by Vancouver, and does now, notwithstanding a declara- 
tion to the contrary, to occupy and possess exclusively whole 
regions in that quarter, extending over them her laws, &c., 
is preposterous. No one can fail to see the glaring absurdity 
of the thing when he observes that, under the terms of the 
treaty, Spain had anequal right in those very ‘‘ settlements.”’ 
But we have something still more conclusive, on referring 
to contemporaneous constructions of the document. Fox, 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and others, eminent mem- 
bers of parliament, attacked it as soon as introduced by the 
ministry, because of the many concessions made to Spain. 
Fox bitterly complained that ‘‘ the admission of part of these 
rights by Spain, (viz: of navigation and fishery.) is all we 
have obtained.”’ ‘‘ Our right before was to settle in any part 
of south or northwest America, not fortified against us by 
previous occupancy, and we ure now restricted to settle in 
certain places only, and under certain restrictions. Our right 
of making settlements was not, as now, a right to build huts, 
but to plant colonies, if we thought proper.”’ 

Pitt, in defence of the treaty, observed: ‘*‘ We had before 
a right to the southern whale fishery, and a right to navigate 
and varry on fisheries in the Pacific ocean, and to trade on the 
coasts of any part of it northwest of America ; but that right 
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not only had not been acknowledged, but disputed and resisted.’’ * 
Thus may we contrast Britain’s construction of the compact 
in 1790, with her construction of it at the present day. 
Tempora mutantur, &c. 

The Nootka convention is sealed up, then, against England 
in every point of view. She has not the shadow of a right to 
look into it, and did her ministry rest themselves entirely 
upon its stipulations we might close the question at once with- 
out further discussion. But she has not rested here. She 
raises other points, and challenges arguments upon them. 
We accept the challenge, with the promise to delay the reader’s 
attention but a little while. 

3. The British position in relation to the discovery and ea- 
ploration of the Columbia river, its tributary streams aud settle- 
ments. On these grounds alone, and independent altogether 
of Drake or the Nootka convention, Britain maintains that 
her rights are as strong, if not stronger, than those of the 
United States. To understand how much of truth there isin 
this, we shall find it most advantageous to analyse the claims 
of our govornment, and present them seriatim : 

1. The Spanish treaty of cession. 

2. The Louisiana purchase. ¢ 

3. Discovery of the Columbia, 1790. 

4. Exploration and settlement of the country, 1805, &c. 

5. Contiguity of Oregon to American republic. 

With reference to the three first claims, whatever they may 
be worth in themselves, it is pretended that they are incon- 
sistent with each other and suicidal. The Spanish treaty of 
cession was dated in 1819, and if the United States attempted 
any thing in Oregon in 1790 or 1805, it was so far an en- 
croachment upon Spanish rights, and so of Louisiana, which 
was not purchased till 1803. Is it a fact, then, that these 
claims are inconsistent one with the other? We reply that 
the British argument is specious but not satisfactory. Ina 
contest between the United States and Spain or France, we 
grant that it could not easily be got over, but these nations 
being now out of the question, and their claims in our hands, 
whatever of completeness was wanted to our discoveries of the 
Columbie, &c., has been of course amply supplied. The 


*Farnham’s History of Oregon bho &c., page 51. Mr. Farnham has 
made out the American title very clearly. The argument is well managed, and 
is noticed by the Englishman Falconer, in his discussion of the question. Mr. 
Farnham is the author of many works in relation to our western country. We 
may mention ‘ Travels in the great Western Prairies,’’ ‘* The Anahuac and the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Oregon Territory,’”’ ‘‘ Travels in the Californias,” 
‘** Scenes in the Pacific,’’ &c. 

{ We adduce this, because of the doubt whether Louisiana was in reality re- 
stricted to the east of the Rocky mountains. 
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Spanish claim, though not absolutely complete and perfect, 
was altogether and without question superior to that of Eng- 
land or of any other nation, as we have conclusively shown. 
United with each other, the claims of Spain and the United 
States must be considered irresistible. 

But we have not been allowed to carry off any laurels from 
the Columbia river, either for prior acts of discovering or ex- 
ploring it. These have been called in question. We shall 
see with what disingenuousness. Captain Gray, of the Ame- 
rican ship Columbia, sailed from Boston in 1789. His ship, 
by resolution of Congress, was furnished with sea letters. 
From Massachusetts she obtained her passports, coins, and 
medals, on the authority of the State, for distribution, and 
letters from the Spanish minister then in the United States. 
In August of that year the ship was nearly foundered in 
attempting to enter an opening near the latitude 46°, proba- 
bly the mouth of a large river, ‘‘ where the outlet or reflux 
was so strong as to prevent an entrance for nine days.’’ Two 
months before this an English-captain, (Meares,) examining 
the coasts for a river laid down on Spanish charts as the Rio 
de San Rocque, in about the parallel 46°, and first perceived 
by the Spanish navigator Heceta in 1775, after the most un- 
remitting examination, made this entry in his journal: ‘‘ We 
can now with safety assert that no such river as that of St. Roc 
exists, as laid down in the Spanish charts.’’ In token of his 
disgust at the little reward with which the arduous under- 
taking was crowned he named two points in the vicinity 
Deception Bay and Cape Disappointment. Another English 
captain, Vancouver, in 1792, writes in his journal of 28th 
April: 

‘¢ The several large rivers and capacious inlets that have been described as 
discharging their contents into the Pacific, between the 40th and 48th degrees of 
latitude, were reduced to brooks insufficient for our vessels to navigate, or to bays 
inaccessible as harbors for refitting.’’ ‘* So minutely has this extensive coast been 


inspected,’’ &c. “ The whole coast forming one compact and nearly straight barrier 
against the sea.”’ 


Two days after this, having seen Captain Gray, and heard 
from him of the supposed river, Vancouver writes again: 


‘*T was thoroughly convinced, as were also most persons of observation on 
board, that we could not possibly have passed any safe pavaaeey opening, har- 
bor, or place of security for shipping on this coast from Cape Mendocino (lat. 40) 
to the promontory of Classet,’’ (lat. 40.) 


On the 11th May, 1792, Gray, fully assured of the exist- 
ence of some large stream in that vicinity, put his vessel in 
towards the shore, and anchored without difficulty in a “‘large 
river of fresh water,’’ ten miles above its mouth.’’ Having 
proceeded some twenty or thirty miles farther up, trading 
with the Indians, &c., he returned to the ocean, having 
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christened the new waters with the name of his good ship, the 
Columbia. 

Under all these circumstances, what must be thought of 
the declaration of England in 1826, that the merits of this 
discovery belonged to Meares, (who, by the way, was under 
Portuguese colors too,) ‘‘ he having actually entered the bay 
of the Columbia four years before.’’ Mr. Gray only having 
the credit of noticing ‘‘ that which had escaped Lieutenant 
Meares, viz: that this bay formed the outlet of a great river.’’ 
Falconer does not go quite so far.* He is willing to give to 
Gray the discovery of a certain bay on which he bestows his 
name, but the river, the merit of that belongs to Broughton, 
an Englishman, who went a hundred miles up the stream 
three months after Gray had left it. This pretension of a 
bay at the mouth of the Columbia we have already discovered 
to be a gross fiction. It was invented to exclude Gray’s 
claims. ‘‘ Mr. Gray having not been within five leagues of 
the entrance of the river,’’ says Falconer. According to none 
of the rules of geography can a bay be considered to exist. 
The river widens angl continues its freshness till it empties 
into the ocean. 

But this is not all. There are other matters in relation to 
the Columbia in which Great Britain is prepared to meet the 
United States. One of her own subjects, she asserts, first 
made known to the world the existence of the Oregon or river 
of the west—Jonathan Carver. This individual travelled in 
that country about the year 1766, but in his published narra- 
tive pretends nowhere to have seen the river. 


‘*Carver’s descriptions of places, people, and things in the Indian countries, 
are vague and contradictory, and where they can be understood, are, for the most 
part, repetitions of the accounts of those, or of other parts of America, given by 
the old French travellers and historians, whose works he, nevertheless, takes 
great pains to disparage whenever he mentions them. In many of these works, 
the belief in the existence of a great river flowing from the vicinity of the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, westward to the Pacific, is distinctly affirmed as founded 
on the reports of the Indians; and on nearly all maps of North America, pub- 
lished during the last century, may be found one or more of such streams, under 
the name of the River of the West, River of Aguilar, River Thegaye, or some 
other represented on the authority of accounts received from Indians, or of erro- 
neous or fabulous narratives of voyages along the north Pacific coasts. When 
we consider the many and glaring plagarisms from the works above mentioned, 
committed by Carver, we certainly have a right to suspect, if not to conclude, 
that he derived from the same source everything relating to his ‘ River of the 
West,’ which he pretends to have collected from the Indians of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi.’’—(Greenhow’s Hist. California and Oregon, p. 44.) 


As to the exploration of the country west of the Rocky 
mountains by Lewis and Clarke, in the years 1804—'5-’6, and 
the settlements made about the same time, much need not be 


said. From this expedition, from the discovery and minute 





* Falconer’s ‘* Statement of the British Claims on the Oregon Territory,’’ p. 22 
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examination of the tributaries of the Cofumbia, the passage 
down that river to the ocean and the various posts occupied 
by our citizens prior to those of any other nation, our claim 
to Oregon receives not a little accession of strength. Clarke’s 
expedition was sent out by President Jefferson, with the ap- 
proval of Congress, soon after the purchase of Louisiana. 
The object was ‘‘to seek and trace to its termination on the 
Pacific, some stream, whether the Columbia, the Oregon, the 
Colorado, or any other which might offer the most direct and 
practicable water communication across the continent and for 
the purposes of commerece.’’ This object was accomplished 
by the hardy and enterprising travellers, and the result of the 
expedition was not long after given to the world. In 1809, 
Mr. Henry, an American citizen of the Missouri Company, 
made a settlement on one of the arms of the Columbia, which 
was the first establishment by any civilized people in the whole 
region of country watered by that river or its tributaries. 
The same year, Captain Smith, of Boston, built a house, laid 
out gardens, &c., on the Columbia, forty miles from its 
mouth. In 1810 Mr. Astor’s Pacific Fur Company was 
formed. The schemes of the company were vast, but practi- 
cable. It was to appropriate a large portion of the East In- 
dian and western American trade. A scheme so well devised 
was only thwarted by circumstances unforeseen and almost 
unprecedented. In March, 1811, one division of the company 
reached the mouth of the Columbia by sea. In the course of 
May, they founded Astoria, ten miles up the river. 

Let us see what Great Britain has to oppose to all of this. 
She tells us gravely, in her official ‘‘ statement’’ of 1826: 


** The United States further pretend that their claim to the country in question 
is strengthened and confirmed by the discovery of the sources of the Columbia, 
and by the exploration of its course to the sea by Lewis and Clarke, in 1805-6. 
In reply to the allegation, Great Britain affirms and can distinctly prove that, if 
not solnte, at least in the same and subsequent years, her Northwest Trading 
Company had, by means of their agent, Mr. Thompson, already established their 
posts among the Flathead and Kootanie tribes, on the headwaters or main branch 
of the Columbia, and were gradually extending them down the principal stream 
of that river, thus giving to Great Britain, in this particular, as in the discovery 
of the mouth of the river, a title of parity, at least, if not of prierity of discovery, 
as opposed to the United States. It was from these posts that, having heard of 
the American establishments forming in 1811, at the mouth of the river, Mr. 
Thompson hastened thither, descending the river to ascertain the nature of that 
establishment.’’—(Greenhow’s Hist. California and Oregon, p. 298.) 


Now, what shall be made of this extraordinary statement, 
and how stand the facts of the case ? 

1805, (November,) Lewis and Clarke have descended the 
Columbia and reached its mouth. 

1806. No British settlement yet formed on the Columbia. 
An establishment formed this year, and the only one belong- 
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ing to the English west of the Rocky mountains, is in lati- 
tude 54°, two degrees north of the sources of the river. 

1809-10-11. American establishments on the Columbia, 
by Henry, Smith and Astor. 

1811. Mr. Thompson, a British subject, reached the head- 
waters of the Columbia in the spring, but did not reach the 
mouth till four months after the founding of Astoria. 

1813. Great Britain takes possession of Astoria in the war. 

1818. Surrenders it to the United States again under the 
treaty of Ghent. 

But a new process has been invented in the fertile imagi- 
nations of those interested in excluding us from Oregon. 
Falconer exults over the invention. We are told now that, 
admitting all that is claimed for Gray and Lewis and Clarke, 
their acts were the mere irresponsible acts of private indi- 
viduals, from which the government cannot properly claim 
anything, whilst every step that England has taken in the 
procedure has been under the authority and for the advan- 
tage of the English government, (and yet we have so much 
accredited to Meares, clearly a private citizen, and, worse 
still, wnder Portuguese colors.) Here is a pretence to exclude 
a government of the nature of our’s forever from the rights 
of discovery. But we shall see how slovenly it applies to our 
case. 

Were the acts of Gray, &c., the acts of mere private indi- 
viduals? They were not. Gray had with him indisputable 
evidences of authority and sanction from his own State as 
well as from the United States, and Lewis and Clarke’s expe- 
dition was fitted out by the President, under the approval of 
Congress, and not, as suggested by Falconer, by the Presi- 
dent simply. Astor’s was an American company, and had 
as much right to acquire territories for our government as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company could have to acquire them for 
England. Admit, however, for argument, that the acts were 
private ones. An act of a private individual becomes the act 
of his nation when the nation sanctions or adopts it. Had 
Gray bombarded an English post in the northwest, there 
would have been no ground for war, until it became known 
how far he acted under the approval of his government. So 
we may argue this case. The United States have made the 
acts of her citizens her own acts, and no other power in the 
world has the right to question her ability to do it. 

We may add on this point, too, what is worthy of some 
note, that the international law of discovery is the offspring 
of an age anterior to that of our first appearance in the 
family of nations, and that, in consequence, this law ought, 
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so far as we are concerned and are to be governed by it, to 
receive some modification suited to the peculiar nature of our 
republican institutions. That it would have received such a 
modification we are clear, had the progress of discovery been 
continued to this day. This law, as it is now laid down by 
Falconer, excludes republics from the acquisition of anything 
except by the most solemn act of legislation, whilst the mere 
license of a crowned head is to have a signification and authority 
sufficient to perfect a title to whole regions. We may well 
hesitate now to submit to such a construction of the laws of 
nations, the soul of which should be their equity. 

We have said something of a right which all nations ad- 
mit, and which has a more particular reference to our position 
in connexion with Oregon—the right resulting from conti- 
guity of territories. Mr. Falconer says: ‘‘It is one of even 
more force, if it has any, in favor of Great Britain than of 
the United States.’’** We shall enquire, then, what force it 
in reality has, and how much, if anything, it makes in our 
favor? The claim from contiguity has been set up in every 
age and by every government. As against every other na- 
tion in the world, a nation has a right to the unoccupied 
lands in its vicinity, which may be necessary to its due 
growth and expansion, to the more commodious settlement of 
its population, and, above all, to its defence, which is the 
highest law of nations as of nature. From the thirtieth to 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, the United States are the 
great occupants of North America. They are the only people 
on the continent whose numbers are increasing and multiply- 
ing, and whose border lines are continually and necessarily 
widening. The Mexican possessions on the south are sta- 
tionary or retrograding. The British territories on the north 
have scarcely life enough in them to exist. An extension of 

opulation in that quarter is almost a physical impossibility, 
even the Hudson’s Bay Company, with all its advantages, 
realizes a constantly diminishing income from its vast posses- 
sions. Oregon is immediately contiguous to 2,500,000 square 
miles of territory now under occupation by the United States. 
It forms a natural part of our domain. Nature and nature’s 
God seem to have decreed it as our heritage, and we have 
thus far shown ourselves not unmindful of the great inherit- 
ance in declaring over and over, officially, that ‘‘ North 
America is no longer open to colonization by European gov- 
ernments.”’ 

We have shown, then, that neither by any right which she 











* The Oregon Question, &c., by Falconer, p. 34, 
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possessed prior to her treaty with Spain, the celebrated Nootka 
convention, nor by anything which she could have taken 
under that convention, nor yet by discoveries or settlements 
of a subsequent period, or by contiguity of position, can 
Great Britain have a fair and legitimate claim upon Oregon 
Territory. We have shown, also, that by cession from Spain, 
by purchase from France, (if it conveyed anything,) by dis- 
coveries by land and by sea, and, in fine, by contiguity of 
soil, the United States have perfected for themselves a title to 
Oregon, clear, conclusive, and without incumbrance. * 

Let us now hurriedly run over the negotiations which have 
for so many years been on foot between the two governments, 
and learn, if we can, their precise position at the present day. 

In 1818 the parties entered into their first convention. 
Messrs. Rush and Gallatin, on the part of the United States, 
maintained a right, arainst England, to the whole territory, 
but would accept, for sake of harmony, a line west of the 
mountains through the 49th degree of latitude. Great Britain 
stood out for the Columbia river. Here was a conflict of 
claims which was irreconcilable, A permanent adjustment 
was impossible. Nothing could be concluded on but a tempo- 
rary agreement ‘‘that all territories and their waters claimed 
by either power, west of the Rocky mountains, should be free 
and open to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of both, for the 
space of ten years: provided, however, that no claim of either, 
or of any other nation, to any part of those territories, should 
be prejudiced by the arrangement.”’ 

In 1824, the convention approaching its termination, the 
English ministers, Huskisson and Addington, met Mr. Galla- 
tin on the part of the United States. The former insisted on 
a line ‘‘ along the 49th degree of latitude to the easternmost 
branch of the Columbia, down the middle of that river to the 
ocean,’’ as the boundary between their mutual possessions. 
Mr. Gallatin would accept no other line except the 49th degree 
of latitude to the ocean, with these provisions, ‘‘ that if the 
said line should cross any of the branches of the Columbia at 
points from which they are navigable by boats to the main 
stream, the navigation of such branches and of the main 
stream should be perpetually free and common to the people 
of both nations, that the citizens or subjects of neither party 
should thenceforward make any settlement in the territories 
of the other, but that all settlements already formed by the 
people of either nation within the limits of the other, might 
be occupied and used by them for ten years and no longer, 
during which time all the remaining provisions of the exist- 
ing convention should continue in force.’’ This the English- 
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men refused, holding to their original proposition, but offer- 
ing, by way of inducement, a portion of the territory north 
of the Columbia and west of the westernmost mountains, ex- 
tending from Gray’s or Bulfinch’s Bay to the vicinities of 
Puget’s Sound, and inserting a stipulation that ‘‘ no works 
should be erected on the banks of the Columbia or at its 
mouth calculated to interrupt its free navigation by either.’’ 
The parties being in this spirit, there was no other alternative 
but a renewal of the treaty of joint occupancy. The first 
attempt to renew failed in consequence of two provisions 
inserted by the Englishmen, which caused an immediate 
rejection by the American government. The provisions were, 
that ‘‘neither party exercise any exclusive authority or 
dominion over any part of the territory, and that no settle- 
ment made or to be made, should be adduced in support of 
any such claim to sovereignty or dominion.’’ The grounds 
assumed by the American government were : 


‘That so far as it would prevent the Americans from exercising exclusive 
sovereignty at the mouth of the Columbia river, the first provision would be con- 
trary to their rights as acknowledged by the treaty of Ghent, and by the restora- 
tion of the place agreeably to that treaty ; that the proposed additional provisions 
do not define, but leave open to disputation the acts which might be deemed an 
exercise of exclusive sovereignty ; and that, from the nature of the institutions 
of the United States, their rights in the territory in question must be protected, 
and their citizens must be secured in their lawful pursuits by some species of 

overnment different from that which it has been, or may be, the pleasure of 
Great Britain to establish there.’’ * 


Mr. Gallatin was instructed at the same time to say, that 
his government ‘‘ did not conceive itself bound by any offer 
that had been made, but still held itself at liberty to contend 
for the full extent of its claims.’’ 

Other attempts were made by the agent to renew the treaty 
of 1818, inserting in it various restrictions and. provisions, 
but upon none of these could their opinions be brought to 
harmonize. It was at last discovered that nothing else than- 
an unconditional renewal was possible, which was agreed upon 
6th August, 1827, and a treaty ‘‘of joint oceupancy,’’ for an 
indefinite period, signed by the representatives. This was 
immediately ratified by both governments, and remains to 
the present day in full operation. 

We shall now see what action has taken place in Congress 
on this subject. In 1829, the Oregon question elicited a 
warm discussion on the floor of that body on the introduction 
of a bill for exclusive occupancy ; but the bill was lost. From 
that period until 1837, scarcely a word was breathed in either 
House in relation to the subject. But the time arrived when 
the tide of western emigration had been thrown across the 





* Greenhow’s History of California and Oregon, p. 352. 
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Rocky mountains, and was sweeping onward to the Pacific 
ocean. Individuals, companies and States were requesting, 
by petitions and resolutions, that Congress would at once look 
to its rights in that quarter, and perfect them by immediate 
legislation. In 1842, the treaty of Washington was conclu- 
ded between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, without ref- 
erence to this matter. Mr. Linn, in the same year, brought 
into the Senate his bill for ‘‘the occupation and settlement of 
the Territory of Oregon, and for extending the laws of the Um- 
ted States over it.’’ The bill proposed a military occupation 
of the country—an extension of the laws of Iowa over the 
whole of it—a delivery of British offenders to be tried by 
the laws of their own country—and, what was of special 
moment, a grant to emigrants of the fee simple in lands 
which they might occupy. 

The bill caused a great sensation, and elicited powerful dis- 
cussions in the Senate. Mr. Linn advocated his measure at 
great length, and was supported by all the power of Benton, 
Woodbury, Morehead, Phelps, Henderson and Sevier. On 
the opposition were ranged the equally great and leading 
names of Calhoun, McDuffie, Berrien, Choate and Archer. 

Mr. McDuffie thought that the bill clearly infringed upon 
the convention with Great Britain—that it was brought for- 
ward at a most unpropitious period of our affairs—that it 
would lead to war—that for agricultural purposes Oregon 
was utterly without value—that the fur trade was now of 
little consequence, and a communication across the continent 
to the Indies was wild and visionary. 

Mr. Calhoun said that ‘‘he believed the possession of the 
countries of the Columbia to be important to the United States 
in many respects; but that the period was not come when 
their occupation should be attempted at the risk of a war with 
the most powerful nation of the earth. Time, he considered, 
would do more for the United States than they could do by 
immediate action for themselves; the advance of their citizens 
over the western regions had been already rapid beyond all 
the calculations of the most sanguine statesmen; no extraor- 
dinary means were required from their government to accele- 
rate it.’’ 

The bill passed in the Senate by a small majority, but 
nothing was done with it in the House. This debate at 
Washington produced great excitement in the British parlia- 
ment. 

During the sessions of 1844—’5, Congress was much agitated 
again on the question. At the beginning of each term the 
Executive had called their attention to it, and various reports 
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and resolutions were drawn up and discussed. Among these 
resolutions was one for establishing the ‘‘ Nebraska Terri- 
tory’’ west of the mountains, but the House only succeeded 
in passing a bill providing for the termination of the ‘‘joint 
occupancy,’’ which bill the Senate did not touch. Durin 

this period, the Hon. Richard Packenham reached the United 
States to negotiate in the matter, and in his message of 19th 
February, 1845, President Tyler stated that ‘‘considerable 
progress had been made in the negotiation.’’ On this point 
nothing definite has since been heard. * * * * * 

Let these facts receive their due consideration ; and in that 
spirit of liberality and justice which ought to characterize a 
great nation, let us prepare to continue and complete our 
negotiations in relation to Oregon territory. 

But, in this spirit of liberality, we are not to forget what 
is due to ourselves, to our posterity and our country. There 
can never be merit in that nation which sacrifices the high 
and precious interests entrusted toits keeping. So much of 
Oregon as may be necessary to the promotion and preservation 
of those interests, we are bound by the highest obligations to 
insist upon, and to demand at all and at every hazard. With 
Mr. McDuffie we agree, that, agriculturally, the country at 
present is of little value. But to stop here would be to take a 
partial and inadequate view of it. True, we have on this side 
of the mountains richer and better agricultural sites, which 
a century will hardly bring into full cultivation. We admit 
all this, and more. There are higher considerations than these. 
We cannot rationally suffer our territories to be hemmed in 
on every side with the possessions of foreign and hostile 
powers menacing us at every point; and, in time of open 
warfare, furnishing positions for harrassing and destroying 
us to greatest advantage. 

In concluding, let us ask, how are we to dispose of this 
great question? What grounds shall we hereafter assume— 
what concessions make—in what spirit meet the British re- 
presentatives? We are decidedly of opinion, that the noisy 
blustering war spirit which has prevailed in certain sections 
of our country has been particularly unfortunate. It can 
effect no good, but may perplex and embarrass all negotia- 
tion. Reasonable men are wont to conduct affairs of such 
moment with calmness and deliberation. They approach 
them with ‘‘fear and trembling.’’ They will not leave to the 
sword what the pen can settle, nor involve in a bloody war 
the most powerful nations of the earth, to gratify a whim, a 
caprice, or a little false pride. ‘‘Peace has her victories as 
well as war’’—her higher victories—and the world is grow- 
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ing sensible of the fact. Let us, then, meet this question in 
a spirit of moderation and kindness—but not weakly or fal- 
teringly. Gasconade and menace are degrading. The nations 
of the earth are not rivals or enemies, but friends and allies 
in the great cause of extending civilization and Christian in- 
fluences over its surface. Next to the dignity and nobility of 
understanding our own rights, is that of understanding and 
respecting the rights of others. If we act upon these prin- 
ciples in again going into convention upon the subject of Ore- 
gon, the friends of humanity will not have cause to mourn 
over the result. 





STATE AID TO RAILROADS.» 

While it is the policy of most of the States to ignore all 
connexion with railroad enterprises, there are a number 
which have identified themselves with them. Of the latter, 
all are in the southern portion of the confederacy. In these, 
the population is not sufficiently dense, nor accumulated 
capital sufficiently abundant, to provide the means for con- 
struction. The States must come to the aid of the roads, or 
remain without them. The necessity of the case, therefore, 
sanctions a policy objectionable under other circumstances. 
In the northern States, where abundant capital exists for all 
legitimate enterprises, it would be very unwise and impolitic 
for States to interpose. Such a conviction has led to legal 
enactments in most of the northern States prohibiting them 
from engaging in any manner in works of public improve- 
ment. 

The States now engaged in aiding the construction of rail- 
roads to any considerable extent are the following : 

Virginia.—This State contributes to the construction of the 
following roads as a stockholder: Alexandria, Loudoun, and 
Hampshire; Fredericksburg and Gordonsville; Manassas 
Gap; Norfolk and Petersburg; Orange and Alexandria ; 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac; Richmond and 
Petersburg; Richmond and Danville; Richmond and York 
River; Roanoke Valley; South Side; Virginia Central; Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 

The state has also aided, in the same manner, the construc- 
tion of numerous turnpikes. It has also aided in the con- 
struction of the James River and Kanahwa canal, and rail- 
roads not included in the above list. It is also constructing, 
on its own account, the Covington and Ohio railroad as a 
grand avenue between the Ohio river and the seaboard. 








*Frem the American Railroad Journal. 
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The state subscribes to the amount of three-fifths to the ca- 
pital stock of most of the roads aided by her. 

Tennessee.—An act was passed in the legislative session of 
1851-2, authorizing a loan by the State of $8,V00 per mile, 
to be applied exclusively to ironing and equipping the roads 
named in said act. A bona jide subscription, sufficient to 
grade them and provide the cross-ties, is required before the 
loan can be obtained; and a section of thirty miles must be 
made ready for the iron before the delivery of the first instal- 
ment. The balance is paid on the completion of successive 
twenty-mile sections. The bonds are taken at par, bear six 
per cent. per annum as interest, and mature in not less than 
thirty nor more than forty years from date of issue. They 
constitute, by law, a first mortgage upon the roads and their 
equipment. The company are required to deposit the interest, 
from time to time, in the Bank of Tennessee, fifteen days be- 
fore it falls due. On the failure of this the roads are to be 
sold, and, from the proceeds, the State to be remunerated in 
full for the bonds and the interest on the same. In addition 
to the above, each company is required, after the lapse of five 
years from date of issue, to apply one per cent: per annum as 
a sinking fund, to be invested in the purchase of State bonds, 
which are to be surrendered to the governor and placed to the 
credit of the company. In all such cases the State is also en- 
titled to appoint two of the directors. 

An amendment to the above was made in the session of 
1853-’4, increasing the State loan to $10,000 per mile, be- 
sides special appropriations, on the same terms, for the con- 
struction of bridges over the Clinch, Holston, Big Hatchie, 
and Cumberland rivers. The bonds of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga company were also guaranteed to the amount of 
$650,000. 

The following were the companies embraced in the original 
act: Nashville and Northwestern ; Nashville and Memphis ; 
Chattanooga, Harrison, Georgetown, and Charlestown ; Louis- 
ville and Nashville ; Southwestern ; McMinnville and Man- 
chester ; Memphis and Charleston ; Nashville and Southern ; 
Mobile and Ohio; Nashville and Cincinnati; East Tennessee 
and Virginia; Memphis, Clarksville, and Louisville; and 
Winchester and Alabama. 

By the amendment of 1853, the same aid was extended 
to the following works: Edgefield and Kentucky ; Central 
Southern; Knoxville and Charleston; Mississippi Central 
and Tennessee ; Knoxville and Kentucky ; Tennessee, West- 
ern, and Charleston; Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap, and 
Charleston ; and Mississippi and Tennessee. 
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Louisiana.—By an act passed in April, 1853, provision was 
made for assisting works of internal improvement within this 
State, in the following manner, viz: When a company shall 
have received a special charter granting State aid, it is made 
the duty of the State treasurer to subscribe to the amount of 
one-fifth of their capital stock. This subscription is made 
payable in State bonds, at not less than par, bearing six per 
cent. interest, running forty years, and deliverable in pro- 
portion of one dollar to every four actually paid in from other 
sources. Should the bonds sell for more than par, the over- 
plus goes toward the payment of interest till the road is able 
to pay dividends. On the other hand, the State makes pro- 
vision for the payment of this, so that the company are not 
taxed with it till their earnings enable them to meet it. The 
governor and senate have authority to appoint three of the 
directors. In case the dividends should exceed six per cent., 
the excess goes to the purchase of the bonds. If the general 
assembly at any time see fit, by a special law, to authorize a 
loan of bonds to any railroad company, the bonds are to be 
issued and provision made to meet the interest charge in like 
manner as above; while the same law must provide the ways 
and means for their payment at maturity. 

The companies which have availed themselves, in this State, 
of the above provisions are, the New Orleans, Jackson, and 
Great Northern; the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great 
Western ; and the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas railroad 
companies. 

In North Carolina the State has begun to encourage several 
works of internal improvements by subscription to their stock, 
or endorsing their bonds to a certain amount. The railroads 
to which the State had subscribed, previous to the last legis- 
lative session, were— 


North Carolina railroad - - - - - $2,000,000 
Raleigh and Gaston railroad - - - - 500,000 
Wilmington and Manchester railroad - - 200,000 
Wilmington and Weldon railroad’ - - - 400,000 


At the last session of the legislature bills were passed for 
assisting the extension of some of the above, and other addi- 
tional undertakings. In most cases this is to be done by a 
stock subscription of two-thirds the estimated cost, but in 
some instances by endorsement. The principal of these are— 


Names. State Aid. 
Atlantic and Eastern railroad - two-thirds, or $1,000,000 
Western North Carolina railroad op 4,000,000 


ce 


Fayetteville and Greensboro’ - - 
Dan River railroad - - - - - 


ce 
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N. Carolina railroad - - - - “ 333,333 
N. Carolina railroad (additional) 1,000,000 
Wilmington and Charlotteville - “3 666,667 


Wilmington and Charlotteville - Endorse $8,000 per mile 
for that part of the road east of Charlotte. 


The subscription to the Western road is made conditional, 
the above amount of stock being taken only when $2,000,000 
shall have been subscribed by private individuals. Payments 
proceed pari passu; but are limited to $400,000 per annum 
for the first two years. 

Delaware.—This State has recently contributed a small 
sum to a road in progress in her bounds. 

South Carolina.—This State has aided, to a considerable 
extent, the various railxoads in her limits, but not in accord- 
ance with any general plan or system. The work to which 
she has extended the greatest amount of aid is the Blue Ridge 
railroad, now in progress, to which she has subscribed, we 
believe, $2,000,000. 

Missouri has made provision for works of internal improve- 
ment by loaning her credit to the following railroad com- 
panies : 





Pacific - - . - - - - - $4,000,000 
Iron Mountain - - . - - - 1,500,000 
North Missouri = - - - . . - 2,000,000 
Hannibal and St. Joseph’s’ - - - - 1,500,000 

9,000,000 














The total length of these roads will be, when completed, 
1,070 miles: The State take a frst mortgage for her loan, 
which averages $8,411 per mile. 

This statement includes nearly, if not quite, all the States 
that have recently advanced money on their credit to rail- 
roads. There have been numerous instances of donations of 
lands to railroad enterprises. The enumeration of these does 
not come within the object of this article. 
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RECAPITULATION OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


Ancient Languages.....+...s+.0+. 234 | Comparative Anatomy, Physiology 

Modern Languages. .......+..6+ 200 and Surgery..ccceccccsesceese 98 
Mathematics .....ccccccesscoves 232 | Anatomy....ccccccccescccsccecs 98 
Natural Philosophy............+ 109 | Moral Philosophy........+.s++0++ 118 
CROMSY. occ cscs vecrecerssiee 190 | Law... .ccccscccccccccrccccesecs 98 


ED ins sch dd ahiendde cone be 96 


















RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS. 


Virginia...... eenheoocct ba padane 322 
Alabama....... ec ccccccccescccee 35 
Bouth Carolina... ..ccccoseccecce 35 
Mississippi...... eoccecrece eevees 23 
a+. Siu doe toc ccetidebee 20 
Maryland ........ occ ccccecces «+ 16 
Bis 660s ccccccees eer 15 
BEL K bcccodesec we 10 
Kentucky ......+s0e00 coccccees 8 
Distric. of Columbia........... oe § 
Rees Gas o ont hemes os 0s 450s oe 





Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina ........ osbstwaee 
IRN ig occ. c oh weceéabhhenas ae 


Oe eee ee eee eee eee) 













The subjoined table exhibits the number of graduates at 
each commencement since the establishment of the institution, 
and, (with the exceptions stated below,) the number of matri- 
culates during each year, since the organization of the faculty 
by the appointment of the late Dr. CaLDWELL, as president, 


July 11, 1804. 





Year. Matric- Gradu-' Year. Matric- Gradu- | 
ulates. ates. ulates. ates. | 
EPL. tendehes 7 1817 108 10 
ee 9 1818 120 14 
DE?) adiede oo 3 1819 110 ll 
nr. , 6 00e6% 9 | 1820 127 25 
a ye 3 1821 146 30 
| See 3 1822 165 28 | 
1804 60 6 1823 173 Q7 
1805 57 3 1824 157 34 
186 67 4 1825 122 39 
1807 40 6 1826 112 19 
1808 46 13 1827 76 32 
1809 37 10 1828 85 ll 
1810 61 3 1829 81 14 
1811 54 1 1830 83 14 
1812 57 10 1831 107 15 
1813 97 14 1832 104 23 
1814 80 16 1833 109 13 
1815 83 18 1834 101 3 
1816 92 15 1835 104 19 
STUDENTS, 1855. 
Seniors - - “ = 
Juniors - - - - 
Sophomores - - - - 
Freshmen - - - - 


Partial course = se 
Law students ‘ i 


Total 


Year. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Matric- 
ulates. 
89 
142 
164 
160 
169 
167 
171 
155 
145 
156 
155 
155 


Gradu- 
ates. 

15 

9 

19 

13 

31 

43 

29 
33 
40 
33 
29 
38 
29 


~~ 


55 
56 
92 
96 
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NATIVITIES. 
North Carolina - - 230 Florida - - - 5 
Alabama - - - 22 Arkansas” - - - 2 
Tennessee’ - - - 20 lowa - - - - 2 
Mississippi - - - 18 Texas - : - - 2 
South Carolina - - 8 California - - - Jj 
Louisiana - - - 6 Georgia - - - I 
Virginia - - . 6 Missouri . . Hoh 


LOSS OF OUR TRADE WITH THE NORTH. 


There are potent causes at work that will gradually dimin- 
ish, and possibly eventually annihilate, our trade with our 
northeastern free States. One of those causes is the growing 
hostility to our institution of domestic slavery—an_ hostility 
which is but increased and exacerbated by the harmonious 
working of our social system and the jarring discord of 
theirs. Another cause is, the various railroad connexions 
about to be formed between the slave States and the north- 
west. Under those circumstances it becomes useful and in- 
teresting to inquire what we shall lose and what we shall 
gain by the new direction which our trade will take. 

The climate and soil of the south are far better adapted to 
agriculture than those of our north. They raise no agricul- 
tural product which we cannot produce cheaper and better 
than they. The immense amount of manufactured goods 
which we obtain might be made with less of cost and labor 
at home, because much of the raw material from which they 
are manufactured has now to pay the expenses of two sea 
voyages and several sales and transfers which would be 
saved. If we did not manufacture entirely for ourselves, as 
it is probable from our agricultural advantages we should 
not, it would still require less of labor to have the north- 
west, which adjoins us, manufacture for us than to rely on 
the north. 

The northwest, like ourselves, need nothing from the 
north, but would require immense supplies from the far south 
—from the West Indies, South America, Asia and California. 
Cut off from the trade of Europe and the north, we must 
manufacture much for ourselves, and build up and employ a 
mighty mercantile marine, to carry on the trade for ourselves 
and for the northwest, with Asia, Africa and Seuth America. 
The northern market, fer our agricultural products, is pre- 
cisely proportionate to the amount of manufactured and other 
goods which we buy from them. If we bought those articles 
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at home and in the northwest, we should create a market 
exactly equal to the one we had lost. We should not only 
combine the profits of agriculture with those of manufacturing 
and the mechanic arts, but we should attain what is of a vast 
deal more importance, we should educatea population, skilled 
in all the arts, trades and avocations that minister to the 
wants, the tastes and luxuries of a wealthy, enlightened, and 
refined people. We should then, and not till then, enjoy 
actual independence. Commercial and manufacturing inde- 
pendence is far more important than political independence, 
because commercial and manufacturing nations levy a heavier 
tax on their dependents than any despot ever exacted from 
subject provinces. Labor employed in commerce or manufac- 
tures, in the general, pays three or four times as much as 
farming labor, and, in the exchange of the one for the other, 
the farmer gives the manufacturer three or four hours’ labor 
for one. This isthe kind of tax the north ever levies on the 
south. The loss of their trade will therefore be a great gain. 

Connected with the northwest, and cut off from the trade 
of the north, we should be better situated than any other 
people for commerce with the Indies and the south. This 
latter trade has made all nations wealthy that have engaged 
init. But it has also made them corrupt, luxurious, ener- 
vated and short-lived. We do not look with unmixed 
pleasure to the enormous profits of such trade, because those 
profits accrue chiefly from superior wit, providence and cun- 
ning, coming in contact with the generous, improvident and 
ignorant. We need the products of the south, however, 
and they need ours; and the trade, if carried on fairly, will 
be mutually beneficial. We have some guarantee in the 
integrity of our population, that they will be satisfied with 
legitimate profits—some reason to hope, from their love of 
agriculture, that they will never become exclusively com- 
mercial. It will be our own fault if we abuse the mighty 
advantage which a southern trade and a connexion with the 
northwest open up to us. We can neither be great, wealthy, 
nor independent, without commerce or manufactures. We 
must so regulate them as not to permit them to run to 
excess. The loss of the trade with the north will build up 
all the pursuits and interests pertaining to separate inde- 
pendent nationalitv. We value their friendship and good- 
will too much, if they were attainable, rashly to sunder the 
commercial ties that now bind us together—but their attitude 
is altogether menacing and hostile, and we choose to let 
them and our own people see that we can live without their 
trade. How they can live without our trade, we know not, 
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unless they have learned to dispense with food and clothing. 
Let the south push forward her roads to the west. Itis a quiet 
and certain means of reTaLIATion.—(Lichmond Enquirer.) 





ACCIDENTS BY RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS, AND LOSSES BY FIRE 
DURING THE YEAR 1860, 


The following table shows the number of accidents, toge- 
ther with the number of killed and wounded, which have 
occurred on the various railroads of the United States during 
the past year. The table contains a record of no accident 
which was not attended with loss of life or injury to person, 
neither does it embrace the great number of persons who 
haved been killed and maimed by jumping from moving 
trains, attempting to get on cars while they were in motion, 
being run over, &c.; also, the number of steamboat accidents 
which have occurred on the rivers, lakes, and bays of this 
county, and which have been attended with loss of life and 
injury to person, together with the number of killed and 
wounded : 




















RAILROADS. STEAMBOATS. 
MONTHS. SEADREAM MNES. 'ALGGELEMALESA JAMAL? J _ 

Accidents.| Killed. | Wounded.| Accidents.| Killed. | Wounded. 

January ....++- 19 10 34 2 69 25 

February.....-. 10 2 20 2 7 7 

March .......- 12 3 30 2 | 4 95 

April......++.- 7 2 19 ‘ 15 12 
May ..-s.se0e- mn 7 5 30 2 oS Se 

June. .eerecees 8 4 20 1 12 29 

July «.+eeeeees 13 9 438 7 23 | 6 

August.....+.- 10 28 a7 2 10 6 
September..... 15 10 67 > | ee Bo ae 

October ......- 21 13 89 1 9 4 
November..... 13 20 81 2 y pi oawadias 
December ..... 7 4 12 2 | AL jo. cces is 

Total..... 142 | 116 539 97 | 176 107 

| 











Included in the above there have been killed during 
year, of the employés on railroads, engineers 20, firemen 19, 
conductors 6, brakemen 16. 

The following table shows the losses by fires that have 
occurred in the United States during the year just closed, 
where the amount of property destroyed has been estimated 
equal to and upwards of twenty thousand dollars : 


Number. Loss. 
January...+-sereees pe ehe hee Sasepne co Cewee ésmtvan oncens, a0 $1,093,000 
February . seeeeeeeee eee tree eree eer eee eerene éevaweeess ae 1,195,000 


March eee eeeeeree PTR eee ee Pee Pee ee ee eee eee eee | 26 1,678,000 
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BOT occ ccccccsccccccodep ss snes cases enecebonedcecssees 19 1,450, 000 
May..... $s ccna cotebh Reap Class cara Me asbals os oct yas 21 1,448,000 
June. eecctccccccrcecetcces tee ee eececccccees covcee 16 1,285,000 
July. .ccccessccccsses 64 anh te eda ddddnee<rrccde cess 13 1,217,000 
August . 2. cccccccccccccccvecessevecccccccsccssccscess 8 392,000 
September..... reer TT eert tT) yy TT eee TEE TT 18 1,102,000 
October .....+ rrrr ly trite TTT TETT TET TTT 14 803 ,000 
NOvember .. coc ccccccccectcsccccccescccccocccccsssecess 10 650 ,000 
December .......0.esee08 Sc emeSb sede ssvsccUwuseseooeees 14 736,000 

DUD. «5 cnniieaddeaidiies;'> stsie stdiataees 193 13,049,000 


To which must be added the amount of property destroyed 
by fires where the loss was less than twenty thousand dollars, 
which would probably increase the aggregate to about 


eighteen millions, a decrease, as compared with 1854, of 


seven millions of dollars. 
The number of lives lost by fires during the year was 171. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We had the pleasure of attending the fourth annual meeting of this society, 
held on the 9th day of January, in Washington, D. C., and of ‘aking part in its 
proceedings. As soon as space admits we shall give them in full to our readers, 
At present we can furnish only the list of officers elected for the ensuing year. 
The next annual exhibition of the society will be at Philadelphia, in October 
next. 

For President.—Manrsuat P. Wiiper, of Massachusetts. 

For Vice Presidents. —J. D. Lang, Maine; H. F. French, 
New Hampshire; F. Holbrook, Vermont; Simon Brown, 
Massachusetts ; Joseph Cooke, Rhode Island ; John A. Rock- 
well, Connecticut; Dr. J. P. Beekman, New York ; George 
Vail, New Jersey; Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania; J. W. 
Thompson, Delaware; A. Kimmell, Maryland; G. W. P. 
Custis, Virginia; H. K. Burgwyn, North Corolina; R. F. 
Walston, South Carolina; R. Peters, Georgia; C. C. Clay, 
jr., Alabama ; J. Perkins, jr., Louisiana; J. T. Worthing- 
ton, Ohio; M. L. Underwood, Kentucky ; J. Bell, Tennessee ; 
Joseph A. Wright, Indiana; J. T. Kinnicott, Illinois ; 
Thomas Allen, Mississippi; R. Beebee, Arkansas; J. C. 
Holmes, Michigan; D. L. Yulee, Florida; T. J. Rusk, 
Texas; J. W. Grimes, Iowa; P. Ord, California ; W. W. 
Corcoran, District of Columbia; J. M. Gallegos, New 
Mexico; H. H. Sibley, Minnesota; P. W. Gillet, Oregon ; 
C. Lancaster, Washington Territory ; E. Hunter, Utah; B. 
B. Chapman, Nebraska. 

Executive Committee.—J. A. King, New York; A. 8. El- 
wyn, Pennsylvania; D. Jay Browne, District of Columbia ; 
W. H. H. Taylor, Ohio; R. P. Waters, Massachusetts. 

Secretary.—William 8. King, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer.—B. B. French, District of Columbia. 








